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BOSTON, MASS., 


SEPT. 30, 1876. 


Edngational Announce ts 


Kindergarten and Preparatory 


DEPARTMENTS. 


Those having young boys or girls to educate are invited 
to inspect the arrangements r instruction, health, and 


comfort, at 
Chauncy-Hall School, 
and confer with the Principals daily, from 9 to 2 o'clock. 
86 b CUSHINGS & LADD. 


Mass. Normal Art School, 
28 School Street, Boston, 


The examination for admission will be held at the School, 
on Monday, Oct. 2, at 12 M., for the students wishing to 
join Morning Classes, and at 7 P. m. for Evening students. 

Subjects of examinatton—Free hand Drawing from the flat 
and round—two hours occupied. 

Applicants must be above sixteen years of age. 

For circulars apply to the Curator. 

Classes will assemble for study on Wednesday, 
Oct. 4, at 9 A. M. 
INSTRUCTOR FOR THE MODELING CLASSES. 


An Instructor is required for these Classes, which meet in 
the afternoon and evening Applications for the position to 
be addressed to WattgeR Smitu, State Director of Art Ed- 


WORLD'S HISTORY. 


SYNCHRONOLOGICAL CHART of the History of 
the World. By S. C. Apams, of Salem, Oregon. 

Orders, inquiries, and app’ ications for Agencies, may be 
addressed to N. C. GODDARD, XW. £. Agent, 

87h No. 5 Chestnut St., Malden, Mass. 


DIRECTORY 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 

61st year will open Sept. 2oth. Entrance examinations 
Sept. 19th. In resources, among the best in the country. 
ecmmenps | Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. For cata- 
logues address 


Lucius H. BuGcsee, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 


PATTEN. $2 
BELoIt COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. Cuapin. zz 


BROWN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
t, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. 2oth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGtas. 


OABLETON COLLEGE, Nerthfield, Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Srrone, D.D. 


DBvUEY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 


ucation, 28 School street, Boston. 85¢ | penses moderate; climate unrivaled. 32m 
BOSTON ARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N.H. Ad- 
UNIVERSITY. dress the President, A. D. Smrrx, D.D., LL.D. 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 
The next entrance examination wil] be held at the College, 
20 Beacon street, September 20, at ro A. M. 


SCHOOL OF LAW. 

The next term opens on Wednesday, October 4. Can- 
didates for admission will report at the Registrar’s Office, 
20 Beacon street. For circulars address 


82 f D. PATTEN, Registrar. 
Woman's Medical College 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Twenty-seventh Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
day, Oct. 5, 1876, in the commodious new college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hospital, the 
Pennsylvania, Wills’s, and Orthopedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, and 
Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of material) to 
all matriculants of the year. 

Address | RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., Dean, 

North College Avenue and Twenty-first Stree, 
77m PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Advanced Instruction 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 


In September next we shall open two courses of instruc- 
tion,—one Literary, the other Scientific.—for the benefit of 
the graduates of High Schools, who do not propose to enter 
College, as well as for adults of both sexes, who desire to 
spend a year in study 

A Citcular containing particulars will be sent on appli- 


77 tf CUSHINGS & LADD. 
A Daily Record 


THE SCHOLARS’ DIARY 
Deportment, and Scholarship. Adapted to any system o 
pee May be used by the scholar alone, or as a weekly 
to if desired. Prices: 12 weeks 
A dozen; 16 weeks, 85 cents per dozen; post- 
paid to any address. Send for sample to A. BUNKER, 
87a 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SILIGAT BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 

ted Slates, for Stats or Lgap Pencit, 

is oO ucation in New York, Phila ja, a 

many Cities, Towns, and SCHOOLS. Leading Bookstores 


and Stationers them (staple N. Y¥. SILICATE 
BOOK SLATE CO., 191 Fulton Street, corner of Church. 
Catalogues free ; ple to Tracnurs. 


jyows COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For ie, etc., 


address the President, Gzorcs F. Macoun, D.D. 


INOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY 
Champaign, Ill. J. M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTUR 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEER 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


NOX COLLEGE, Galesburg, Dlinois. For cat- 
alogues or further information, a dress 
25m Newton Bateman, Pres’ t. 


MUDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, C. B. 


MABretrA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. AnpREws. 


HIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Delaware, 
Ohio. Rev. C. H. Pavwx, D.D., LL.D, President. 
Classical and Scientific courses. Special courses in Chemis- 
try, Biology, Hebrew, German, and French. Fal! Term 
begins Sept. 20. Entrance examination Sept. 19. For Cat- 
alogues, etc., address Prof. E. T. Nevson. 


RCCcHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


GYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
This University has now the following departments in 
operation: College of Liberal Arts—E. O. rlaven, D.D., 
L.D., Chancellor. Medical College—F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
Extra classes in Geology, etc., are organized in the months 
of February and March, which may be attended by special 
students. Also, a Normal Institute in Drawing, Paintin, 
and the Theory of Fine Arts, especially designed for Tea 
ers in the Public Schools, is held during the Summer vaca- 
tion, in July and August. For A» and ether informa- 
tion, apply to E. O. Haven, Chancellor. 56 
IMPSON CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 


lowa. (Law Department at Des ey. For cata- 
logue, address the President, Atex. Burns, D.D. 79 


yurre COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston). E. H. Caren, President. For Catalogue and 
particulars, address Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 


NIV. OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’] College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments ; — Classical, Ch 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. Bucknas, Pres. 


. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific 
Address D. H. Cocnran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E 
R. Hanover, N. H. 
IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course. Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. Stary, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
For catalogues for 1875-76, address Samus. Knee 
LAND, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 16 a2 
ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, N. Y. 
HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 


WARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
deuts for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursanx, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Tuomrson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


HAPPELL BILL Female Cotta, Chappel! 
Hill, Texas. Rev. E. D. Pitts, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


Gcanan HILL SEMINARY for Young Ladies, 
Bridgeport, Ct. Address Miss Emiry Newson. 82 


ANNETT INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Gao. Gannett, Prine. S1zz 
ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 
tages. Address CHaries C. Bracpon, Principal. 46 


RS. JAMES MASON’S English, French and Ger- 
man ny nd Day School for Young Ladies, 23 
First street, Troy, N. Y. 83 zz 
ocation and groun e artistic 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spar, Princtpal. 


| GREENWI ACA! 


College Rev. F. A 
SEMINARY, 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND CLASSICAL 


Mariana B. Scape, Fall River, Mass 
Applications received after Sept. «, at the Seminary, 
5 tt 235 Washington Brodgepert, (om 
COLLEGIATE (NSTITUTE. 
Adams, N.Y. Classical and Scientific For 
address B. Ph. D 
MILITARY ACADEMY, 
ter, Mass. C. B. M Supenstendent 


class or private. All 
Address Capt. J. K Bucxtvs, A.M. 


EW-BRITAIN (CONN) SEMENARY tor 
Ladies. Address D. N. Case, Principal 
T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, 
ing. Apply to H. T. = 
PRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, 
Mass. For particulars address M.C A.M. 
W HIPELE'S HOME SCHOOL for Dent Mates 
Teaches Articulation and Lip- Reading 
Z. C. Mystic River, Coun. 
NEWTON 
Address N. T. Accan, West Newton, Mass. 


ARNER'S 

Providence, R. 1. The most 
learning in the State Send cta fer Addrem 
W. W. Wanwer, Principal. 


Nv SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. Stratton, A.M., Princ. 


‘NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


INSTITUTE, for Ladies, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Confessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in 
New England. Send for catalogue. Address Prof. H. R. 
Greene, Principal. 60 
OCKLAND INSTITUTE for Yo Ladies, 
Nyack (on the Hudson), Rockland Co., N.Y. Address 
C. C. Werseit, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (until Sept. 1.) 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized half the States in the Unien. 


Hrram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 2 
ILLISTON SEMINARY, 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 

study. Apply to Rev. J. M. Wurron, Principal. 87 


ass. 


students in advanced classes in Chemistry. A 
letter to Miss Apa L. Howarp, President, Wellesley, Me 


WEST END INSTITUTE. Family schoo! 
for young ladies. Mrs. S. L. Capy, Principal, New 
Haven, Conn. Send for circular. 612 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL 
NEW CONN 


Hampton, Va. Yor te wae 
colored race. Address L. C. Aw 


HODE-ISLAND STAT 


A ASS. STATE NORMAL ART 
M 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


ADAMS ACADEMY, Qui Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. Dmmocx, LL.D. 


INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 
Well endowed, thorough, pleasant, and homelike. For 
catalogues address J. T. Epwarps, D.D., Prine. 82 22 


Warren 
Fer circulars address the Curator, whe 
ASSACHUSETTS 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At Worcuerse. 


ARRE ACADEMY, a Classical and Scientific School. 
J. S. Principal, Barre, Vt. 32 


Arts and Sci to . STILLE, .» Provost, or 
Prof. J. P. Dean of Faculty of Science. 


W ESLEXAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 

Three courses of study, — Classical, Latin-Scientific, 

and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 

yas COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues 
and information address the Secretary. 


PAcrFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
land, Cal. Year opens in August, and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. Bawror. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


over 600 en 
w. Cazenovia, N. Y. 
HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 26s iston 
street, Boston. Classical. Scientific, usiness, Military. 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatery, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from to 
twenty-one B. of age. Special students received in al) 
sections of Upper Department. 1 


AND CLASSICAL Provi- 


dence, R. I. Prepares for College, Scientific Sc 
and Business, A new school building, supplied with 
modern iances, including apparatus, Sohemenn Gym- 

i Fifteen experienced and successful 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical ig For ci and information 
address Prof. C. I. Parper, 426 East 26th street. 


cron CULTURE FOR SPEECH. Defective 
Sch. cured. Water K. Fosss (Grad. Bost. Univ. 
). Send for circular Cambridge, Mass. 


to No. 


NNSYLVANIA, Medical Phil- 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 


Thorough 
teachers. For catalogue address 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 63 2 
INSTITUTE, — South 


fer College or for 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAGS. 
For catalogues address the 


QtAtE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
For Ladies only. 
For catalogues address the Principal, DB 


NEW-ENG. NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 
A cea-side music school for Tenchars and 

ich, Rl Send for 


(Continued on last page.) 


3 


Ea 
V ~ / 2 
One im advance, 63.00 
Terms | Single copiaa, 
| | Principal, Ea = 
Boarding and Day Scheol for Young Ladies 
and Children, 
Reopens 15, 4 
| Address till Sept. 1,— | i 
J. Stows, 69 Livingstone St, Brooklyn, 
—— Know es, ag7 Myrtle Awe., Beidgepert, Ca j 
| 
College Address Prof. G. J]. Brusu, New Haven, Ct | y 
| 
| MYSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic 
=> Conn. A pleasant home, with therough metrectios 
=} 
| 
ror 
| 
| 
oun } 
| at 2:00 o’ clk. m., at which Gime sew clase 
at least sizteen years hes 
pose of tenchiog fo of 
catalogue, address, at New Bri bee 
_ 
PROVIDEN L 
Regular course of study two y A Spena and Advanced wd 
gpurse for special classes of Addrem for ( 
information, J. ©. @ OUGH, Principal, + 
Or T. B. Stocxwats, CP Prowdence, K | 
| 
INGHAM, Mass 
The next term will begin Sept. >. Address 
| 54 22 CLLEN HYDE, Principal. 
| 
| WESTFIELD NORMAL SCHOOL, for 1976. 
For catalogues, etc., address 
| MUSIC SCHOOLS. ae 
M4FLEWoUD music SEMINARY bor Young 
— = Ladies. Established thorough graduate cuore 
The finest location on the C River For catabogers a 
dress Prof. D. Bascocx, East Haddam, Comm 
= = = 
Principal. 


NEW-ENGLAND 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


KINDERGARTEN. 


MISS GARLAND & MISS WESTON’S KINDER- 
GARTEN NORMAL CLASS will begin on Monday, 
October 30. A thorough English education, good gen- 
eral culture, and ability to sing, are essential qualifications. 
Number of students limited. None received after the class 


is formed. 
80 1 98 CHESTNUT ST., BOSTON. 
‘Ome CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND 
Kindergarten Training School. Three fu! 
courses in Normal, — Elementary, English, and Classical. 
Summer Kindergarten Training Class for Ladies commences 
April 3, 1877. erman, Music, and Drawing, without addi- 
tional charge. For catalogue address JOHN OGDEN or 
Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Pnuocipals, Worthington, Franklin 
County, Ohio. 87 2 


EW-YORK NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
(with model Kindergarten) for Kindergartners, at 1266 
and 1268 Broadway, reopens November 2d. 
Mrs. Kraus-Bog_te, 
82 j Pror. Joun Kraus, 


} Principals. 


MERICAN KINDERGARTEN and Train- 

ing Class for Teachers, 44 East 43d Street, N.Y. 
Begins its 17th year Sept. 26th. Ad the Froebel occupa- 
tions taught thoroughly. Muss E. M. COE, Prin. 8122 


INDERGARTEN. — Miss Garland and Miss 
Weston’s Kindergarten and Advanced Class will 
begin on Monday, October 2, at No. 98 Chestnut Street, 
Boston. After Sept. 24, application may be made between 
1 and 3 P.M. 84d 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the Schoo! Room.) 
These Slates are fast superseding al] imitations of Slates, 
even the stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 
The advantages of these Slates over al] other imitations 


S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Manufacturers of 


Philosophical Instruments & Apparatus 


fer the practical illustration of the Physical Sciences, have 
lately made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
Their catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 
from some of the most distinguished Professors of Physics 
from all sections ef the country. 

Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 
the description, to be of good materials, and thoroughly well 
made and finished. 


IMPROVED INDUCTION COILS, 


REDUCED PRICE. 


Ritchie's Catalogue of School Apparatus,— 
Illustrated.—will be sent gratis on application. This cata- 
logue, designed particularly to meet the requirements of 
Schools, includes many pieces of late and improved construc- 


are of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation 
of a slate surface ever made that wil] stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 
without the surface being injured, besides being Light, 
Noiseless, and Durable. These valuable considera- 
tions, combined with the cheafness, cannot fai] to make it 
the slate that will be in genera] use in al] the schools. An 
important fact should be borne in mind, that school furni- 
ture is often damaged in the use of the common slate, such 
as denting, scratching the desk, etc ; in using our Slate 
Tablet such a thing cannot occur, the covers being covered 
with a prepared flock, and are like velvet in finish, and per- 
fectly noiseless. We have sold many thousands of these 
slates with stiff covers bound in cloth, which have given sat- 
isfaction as regards wear and use. The fresent style of 


binding we have recently adopted and reduced the rs one- 
half, which brings it within the means of every child. We ap- 
pend a list of sizes and prices of our Moisture Proof Slates: 
No. 1—s x 8% inches, two marking surfaces, ........ fo.15 
“ “ two “ 
“ “ 


A liberal discount will be made for introduction into 
schools. Sample copies will be furnished (postage paid) on 
receipt of the price marked against each size. Address 


AMERICAN TABLET MANUP’G CO., 
70 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(Por Lead Pencil Use.) Bise 5 by 8 Inches. 


One side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s name, 
class No. and Date, ruled spaces for thirty-six words, and 
columns for number of errors. On the opposite side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition and Dictation Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
the perpese ever made. It will, if properly used, last for 
years. tablet is also coated with an erasable water- 
proof composition, and can be written upon and erased 
thousands of times. Sample copy mailed (postage-paid) on 
receipt of the retail price, 10 cents. For introduction a 
era! tend will be made. Address, 

American Tablet M’f’g Co., 


70 Washington St.. BOSTON. 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 


INCLUDING 
Air Pumps; Electrical, Holtz, and Dielectric Ma- 
chines; Inductive Coils, Geissler Tubes, Mag- 
netic Apparatus, Galvanic Batteries, Koenig's 
Acoustic Apparatus; Browning’s, Desaga’s, and 
the celebrated Eaton Spectroscopes; new Table 
Polariscope and Objects; Microscopes for Botanists 
and Students, &c., at greatly reduced prices. 
SPECIALTY of SETS OF APPARATUS for Common 
and Grammar Schools, including the *‘ Boston School Set.’’ 
Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 160 pages sent by mail 
to any address for 10 cents. 
JESSE S. CHEYNEY, 
Successor to Jas. W Queen & Co. in the Educational Dept. 


tion. Several! sets have been added to assist in the selection, 
including our Boston School Set,— arranged for, and 
adopted by the BOSTON GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
Ritchie's Catalogue of Philosophical Appa- 
ratus, Illustrated, sent on application—pnce 15 cts. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been appointed agents 
by J. Brownine of London, and of Paris, 
manvfacturers of Optical and Acoustic Instruments, 
and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
ing for importation, at manufacturers’ prices, free of duty. 


(When writing, please mention this journal. ] 79 


TEACHERS WANTED, 


To procure introductory orders for the cheapest and best 
Biacksoarp Erasers. Something new. Liberal com- 
mission. 
83 tf eow (I) 


Circulars free. Address 
IRA COPELAND, Brockton, Mass. 


WE INVITE ATTENTION 
to our METER-DIAGRAM, 
which has received the approval 
of all who have examined it ; 
among others, Prof. Newton of 
Yale College, Dr. Barnard of Co- 
lumbia College, Prof. Lyman of 
Yale Scien. School, Prof. Silliman 
of Yale College, Prof. Rockwood 
of Rutgers College, Prof. Hil- 

ard Of the Coast Survey, Hon. 

. G. Northrop, Secretary Conn. 
Board ot Education, and many others. It has been pre- 
red with much care, and is put up in a variety of styles. 
he DIAGRAM gives a full length Meter, and an English 
yard for comparison, together with explanations of the sys- 
tem, tables of length, surface, capacity and weight, rules, 
approximate equivalents, etc. 
In order to put these Diagrams into all the advanced 
classes in our schools, we shall be glad to give a liberal com- 
mission to scholars and others who will introduce them.— 
Single samples sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents, ora full 
set of all kinds for One Dollar. Address 
75 tf A. & T. W. STANLEY, New Britain, Conn. 


The latest novelty, ‘‘ The Pocket Jack-Plane,” 244 inches 
in length, sharpens pencils beautifully without breaking the 
softest lead or soiling the fingers. Superior to all pencil- 
sharpeners or penknives for Artists, Architects, Bookkeepers, 
School Children, and everybody who uses pencils. Sent by 
mail on receipt of 25 cts. ; sample doz. to Teachers, dealers, 
or Agents, $2.00,—by ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, Importer of 
Fine Fancy Goods, 393 Washington St., Boston. 8s5c 


M. H. FAXON series of Primary Arithme- 


tic Cards. The best of testimonials from the well-known 
School Superintendents, — Hon. J. D. Philbrick, Boston; 
. KimbalJ, Chelsea; H. M. Willard, Newton, and others. 
he fact that they are used in more than one hundred Boston 
schools attests to their merit. Will educators please exam- 
ine in season to order supplies for September. Price of the 
Miscellaneous Questions, $4.00 per hundred ; and Combina- 
tion Card, $6.50 per hundred. Samples sent on receipt of 
10 cents. P. O. address, — 30 Pemberton Square, Boston. 
Also for sale at Brewer & TiLeston’s, 47 Franklin Street, 
Boston. 75 eow tf 


MISS C. S. COLBY, Teacher of 


EL OCUTION. } Voice Culture, gives especial atten- 


ton to detective speech. References :—Professors Jas. E. 
Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of School of Oratory. 


desires to call attention to her 


71 a 1 and 3 Bond 8t., New York. 


Special arrangements for teachers in vacation. Address: go 
est Springheld street, Boston. 46 


Dulany’s 


The Best. 


Scholars’ Companion, 


PATENTED JUNE, 1876. 


ROUND RULER. 


LEAD PENCIL, SLATE 


WM. J. C. DULANY & CO., 


332 West Baltimore St. 


PENCIL, PEN AND HOLDER. 


Price List. 
$2 Doz. Net. 25 Cts. each. 
Specimen sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of Twenty-five Cents. 


’ Baltimore, Md. 


Mutual Life Ins. Go. 


OF NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 
R. A. McCURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 


Assets, $80,000,000. 


Statement of Policy No. 1819, for 5,000, 
issued Oct. 15, 1845, on the Life of 


BENJAMIN F. NOURSE, 


OF THE FIRM 


NOURSE, DABNEY & CO., 


Cotton Brokers, 


NO, 18 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON. 
Amount of Policy ------- $5,000.00 


Dividend Additions in Thirty Years....-..- +» 6,099.15 
Amount of Policy and additions .......-+-.-- $11,099.15 
31 Premiums paid, at $115.50 each, $3,580.50 
Compound interest at 6 per cent.... 6,214.13 9,794.63 
Excess of Insurance over Premiums paid with 

compound $1,304.52 


The Cash dividend has exceeded the Premium 
since 1866, and in 1875 it was ®155.70, 
or $40.20 more than the Premium. 


Have 300 Policies self-sustaining in Boston. 


AMOS D. SMITH, 3d, General Agent, 


62 Room 18, Sears Building, BOSTON. 


“ Pay as you go; get what you buy; stop when 
you choose.” 


Common Sense and Fair Play 
in Life Assurance. 


Do not Assure your life till you have examined the 
NEW PLANS devised by SHEPrarD Homans, 
Actuary, for THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Life Assurance Society. 
This Society separates the Insurance Part of the Pre- 
mium from the Reserve or Deposit Part, which latter is 
held merely for accumulation. 
This Soctety recognizes the Poltcy-holder as owner of 
the Reserve. 
This Society, therefore, will either issue Policies on the 
payment of uniform annual premiums, guarantecing a speci- 
fied surrender value for every year in cash; or it will fur- 
nish the PROTECTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE at 
actual current cost for death claims and expenses of man- 
agement, each year by itself, renewable at the close of any 
year without further medical examination. 
These plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries and State 
Commissioners, and also by the “ Society for the Promotion 
of Life Insurance among Clergymen,’’ James Brown, 
President ; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 

For Plans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Western Union Building, New York City. 


Guaranty Cash Capital $125,000, invested 
in United States 5-20 Bonds. 


GEORGE WALKER, Pres’t. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


Branch Office, 22 Water St., Boston. 


ABRAHAM AVERY, Resident Director. 
S. P. WARDWELL, Manager. 53 


SILICATE. 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
Finish, Enduring Black, Fine and 
Smooth, Very Easy to Erase, 
Remains Black. 


THE 


SILICATE 
LIQUID BLACK DIAMOND 


Sent by express in any quantity. Boarps or EpucaTIon 
it. 

It is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and persons 
with common skill can make a perfect blackboard, upon any 
smooth surface, which will be free from streaks, and give a 
solid, fine stone surface, 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE C0., Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. ¥. 


Supplies for Colleges and Schools, 
DWYER’S 
SCHOOL FURNISHING AGENCY 


Tue Cuearsst and Best Place to Buy 


Philosophical & Chemical Apparatus, 
GLOBES, MAPS, CHARTS, 
Slates, Blackboards, Arithmetic Frames, 
And Supplies for Colleges and Schools 


Illustrated Catalogue free. Address 
P. DWYER, 
NEW YORK. 


87 2: John Street, 


To Book Publishers and Dealers. 


The advertiser, a gentleman of long experience in teaching 
and of extensive acquaintance with teachers in the various 
sections of the State, especially in Boston and vicinity, de- 
sires to secure a local or general agency for some publishing 
house or dealer in school supplies. or further particulars 
address A. B. C., P. O. Box 1538, Boston. 86a 


THE GUARANTEE 
Patent Metallic Spring Mattress 


is the softest and most per- 
fectly elastic spring bed in 
use. It weighs only about 
35 pounds, and rolls up in 
a compact parcel about 18 
inches in diameter. 
Rolling up, it is easily 
and conveniently cleaned. 
‘Two persons, no matter 
how heavy, occupying one 
of our beds, will not find 
either a ridge or hollow 
between them. It has no 
bug harbors. This bed 
is moved with greater 
ease and Convenience than 
any other, therefore can 
be transferred to Summer 
Resorts at a very small 
expense and short notice. 
It is thoroughly ven- 
tilated. It needs noun- 
der mattress. You can 
PUL Up auyahere, even on floor. It is more durable 
than any other, and in every way superior. There is nothing 
perishable about it. Every spring is guaranteed, and 
money refunded if imperfect. 
Theodore Carstein, Esq.: No. a Oris Prace, Boston. 
Dear Sir: | have now tried your spring bed for a week, 
and am ready to pay you for it. Let me advise you to make 
this offer to every customer. You may safely do it, for I 
think no one who has slept on your bed will ever™part with 
it. It is simply perfection; it must drive out of the market 
even the best patents in use. R. E. AptTHorp. 


Liberal discount to Clergymen, Hotel Keepers, and the 
trade. THEODORE CARSTEIN, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass., 
Sole Manufacturer and General Agent for New England. 


(One agent wanted in each principal cityin N.E.) 85 


DR. 


At the American Sanatorium, 1066 Washington St., Boston, 
may be consulted on all diseases, free of charge, every week 
day from g A.M. to4 P.M. He always treats the clean and 
worthy poor free. Will give the best of ye | and country ref- 
erences of patients cured of all diseases, deformities, and dif- 
ficulties; many of whom were given up as incurable by some 
of the best physicians in this country. No healing institu- 
tion in the world possesses better facilities, more extensive 
machinery, or later improved mechanical appliances, includ- 
ing electricity and galvanism in all forms, also medicated and 
chemical baths, than the Sanatorium. Dr. Wilson has for 
twenty years been considered a successful physician in the 
treatment of all diseases ; but we would call special attention 
to his great success in the treatment of the following afflic- 
tions: Consumption, Asthma, Catarrh, Cancer, Piles, and 
Fistula, without knife, poison, plaster, pain, or loss of blood. 
Tumors of all kinds, ‘tapeworms (with head) removed in a 
few hours, without inconvenience or injury to the patient. 
Paralysis, Deformities, Spinal and Nervous Diseases, Epi- 
lepsy, Convulsions, Weakness and Debility from whatever 
cause, Hysteria, all Diseases of the Brain, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Enlarged and Inflamed Joints, Ulcers and Sores 
of all kinds, even Caries (ulceration) of the bone. III effects 
of injuries, such as Inflammation, Ulceration, Stiff Joints or 
Pain, Scrofula and all diseases of the blood, Hip Disease, all 
forms ot Uterine Diseases, Headache from whatever cause, 
all Diseases of the Eye and Ear, Birth Marks removed, and 
all surgical operations performed with great skill and care. 
Terms always moderate ; within the reach of all. ‘The pub- 
lic are invited to call and examine our Institution and Free 
Museum, open daily from g A. M. to 4 P. M. d 


AGENTS WANTED for the CENTENNIAL 


GAZETTEER onrrep'srares, 


showing the grand results of our first 100 years. Every- 
body buys it, and agents make from #100 to #200 a 
month. Also, for the mew Historical Work, oe 
lete an 
Western Border! histo 
of American pioneer life 100 YEARS AGO !—its thrill- 
ing conflicts ef red and white fues, exciting adventures, cap- 
tivities, forays, scouts, pioneer women and boys, Indian war- 
paths, camp-life and sports. A book for old and young. No 
competition. Enormous sales. Extra terms. I!]ustrated cir- 
culars free. J.C. MCCURDY & CO., Philadelphia. 86d 


10 packs of 50 
AGENTS WANTED} each, 10 
names, printed from nickel-silver, sent by return mail fer 
One Dollar. Warranted to suit or money refunded. I es- 
tablished my reputation upon this. One lady, on visiting my 
office, says: “* Why, these are mice cards! 1 never thought 
of patronizing Mr. Cannon’s cheap concern!” No better 
work in the world. 1 have now about 240 styles of type and 
cards combined. Send Ten Cents for my new illustrated 


circular, if you wish for cards; it will m7 ve. 
w. 
. Snow, Manager of New-England Bureau of Educa- 


CANNON 
65 tf N. 
WANTING SITUATIONS 
tion, 16 Hawley street, Boston, and receive information in 


712 Washington Street, BOSTO 
TEACHER can apply, in person or by letter, to 
regard to his method of securing positions. 
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THE FLOOD OF YEARS. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 


Sadly I turn, and look before, where yet 

The Flood must pass, and I behold a mist 
Where swarm dissolving forms the brood of Hope, 
Divinely fair, that rest on banks of flowers 

Or wander among tainbows, fading soon 

And re-appearing, haply giving place 

To shapes of grisly aspect, such as Fear 

Molds from the idle air ; where serpents lift 

The head to strike, and skeletons stretch forth 
The bony arm in menace, Further on 

A belt of darkness seems to bar the way, 

Long, low and distant, where the Life that Is 
Touches the Life to Come. The Flood of Years 
Rolls toward it, near and nearer. It must pass 
That dismal barrier. What is there beyond ? 
Hear what the wise and good have said. Beyond 
That belt of darkness still the years roll on 

More gently, but with not less mighty sweep. 
They gather up again and softly bear 

All the sweet lives that late were overwhelmed 
And lost to sight—all that in them was good. 
Noble, truly great and worthy of love— 

The lives of infants and ingenuous youths, 

Sages and saintly women who have made 

Their households happy—all are raised and borne 
By that great current in its onward sweep, 
Wandering and rippling with caressing waves 
Around green islands, fragrant with the breath 
Of flowers that never wither. So they pass 
From stage to stage, along the shining course 

Of that fair river broadening like a sea. 

As its smooth eddies curl along their way, 

They bring old friends together ; hands are clasped 
In joy unspeakable ; the mother’s arms 

Again are folded round the child she loved 

And lost. Old sorrows are forgotten now, 

Or but remembered to make sweet the hour 
That overpays them ; wounded hearts that bled 
Or broke are healed forever. In the room 

Of this grief-shadowed Present there shall be 

A Present in whose reign no grief shall gnaw 


‘The heart, and never shall a tender tie 
Be broken—in whose reign the eternal Change 
That waits on growth and action shall proceed 


With everlasting Concord hand in hand. 
—Scribner’s Monthly. 


Schools of New York.—No. ill. 


By our New York Correspondent. 
RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY. 


Religious controversies arose at an early date in the 
management of the schools, on account of what was 
considered to be an unequal and unjust distribution of 
the public school funds. Petition after petition was re- 
ceived by the common council relative to the distribu- 
tion. Among the most active and urgent of the peti- 
tioners was the trustees of St. Patrick’s cathedral, and 
the wustees of St. Peter’s church. Memorials were 


also received from the trustees of the Dutch Reformed 
church, the Protestant Episcopal church charity schools, 
and the Methodist Episcopal church. 


In 1828 there were found in the city 12,000 children 
between the ages of five and fifteen years, entirely des- 
titute of the means of instruction. The expenditures 
of the Public School Society, during the year, amounted 
to $41,296. The average attendance of pupils at the 
schools of the society was 6,195. The pay system did 
not meet the high expectations of the society, nor 
that of the warmest advocates of the system. 


A large number of vagrant and truant children, who 
spent their time in the streets and about the wharves, 
indulging in idle and vicious habits, had attracted the 
attention of the society. An agent was appointed to 
visit these childrenand their parents. Between Feb- 
ruary and May this agent visited 1,700 families, num- 
bering 3,700 children, of whom 1,500 children attended 
Sabbath school, but not week-day schools. The bal- 
ance, 2,200, were destitute of all school instruction. 


During 1829 the public schools cost $62,256, and 
the average number of scholars was 7,031. The Public 
School Society’s treasury became greatly embarrassed, 
and the injurious impression that the society would be 
totally unable to meet the demands held against it was 
circulated widely, and tended to weaken the influence 
of the society, and strengthen the hopes of those who 
were contending for a share of money received from 
the State. 
eightieth of one per cent. to the previous tax of one 
half-mill on the dollar was passed by the legislature, 
and the society’s finances were so far improved that the 
doubts and apprehensions in regard to the society’s 
ability to pay its debts were entirely removed. 

The controversy respecting the distribution of the 
school fund was revived by the Orphan Asylum of the 
Roman Catholic church and by the Methodist Charity 
School in 1831. The society, as before intimated, was 
composed of members of all religious creeds and be- 
liefs, and the trustees or directors endeavored to pre- 
serve the rights of all classes, and to pay a just defer- 
ence to the rights of conscience. At the same time 
they strove to inculcate those principles of morals and 
religion without which the condition of civilized men 
differs from that of the savage only in its artificial sur- 
roundings, the tinsel and splendor of mere polished 
social life. 

Special privileges had been granted the Bethel Bap- 
tist church school, yet, notwithstanding these _privi- 
leges, the school ran its course and died in its seventh 
year. In the new contest for a share of the State fund, 
Bishop Hughes, in behalf of the Catholic church, took 
a prominent part, making a speech of great length before 
the common council, and Theodore Sedgewick, Esq., in 
behalf of the Public School Society, replied. The address 
of the latter was a most able and profound defence of the 
common school system of the State, and showed, with 
logical clearness, the weakness and fallacy of the argu- 
ments of his Rev. adversary without scarcely alluding 
to his long speech. 

The Rev. Dr. Bond and Rev. David M. Reese, of 
the Methodist Episcopal church, the Rev. John Knox, 
of the Dutch Reformed church, the Rev. Gardner 
Spring, of the Presbyterian church, and others, engaged 
in the discussion. The last two mentioned gentlemen 
strongly defended the previous action of the common 
council in distributing the public money among the 
public schools, — the schools under the supervision of 
the Public School Society. 


A law authorizing an additional tax of one- 


The subject was renewed again and again, by peti- 
tions and counter-petitions to the legislature of the 
State. It was discussed, under various forms, in both 
houses of the legislature, and was finally referred to 
the Secretary of State, who, at that time, was also 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. The sec- 
retary, in a lengthy report to the legislature, recom- 
mended a plan, the outlines of which are as follows: 
1. The election of commissioners of common schools 
in each ward. 2. The extension of the general school 
laws of the State to the city of New York. 3. The 
commissioners were to adopt and take under their 
charge the schools of the public school society, and the 
schools of the association receiving aid from the school 
fund or public money. 4. The commissioners were to 
organize other schools when needed. 5. The public 
moneys were to be paid direct to the commissioners ; 
and after deducting an amount sufficient to pay the 
salary of a city superintendent and a clerk to the com- 
missioners, the balance was to be distributed to the dif- 
ferent fchools under their supervision, and to be ap- 
plied exclusively to the payment of teachers’ wages. 
This recommendation of the secretary was unsuccessful 
in the legislature, but a similar plan was included in a 
bill presented at the next session of the legislature. 
The discussion on this bill in the assembly was very 
sharp ; the bill finally passed the lower house, but met 
with strong opposition in the senate. 

The importance of the controversy and the uncer- 
tainty which hung over it, served as an obstacle to any 
marked change in the system of the society. The 
heavy debts with which the society was encumbered 
compelled it to await the issue of the contest before 
making any further outlay. The result of this contest 
was the passage of an act by the legislature, in 1842, 
creating a board of education, and the adoption of the 
present system. 


The Cardinal Flower. 
BY W. W. BAILEY. 


The Cardinal is, by common consent, the most beau- 
tiful of our summer flowers. ‘To be seen in its perfec- 
tion, it must be viewed as it is growing along some 
shaded stream, its splendid dyes rendered more intense 
by the background of foliage. If the afternoon sun is 
shining through the pendant petals, the effect is gor- 
geous. It is a flower that loses something in the pluck- 
ing. It begins to droop and wilt; or if it retains its 
erect position and its freshness, it never keeps within 
doors its wild forest beauty. The poet of the Cardinal 
is yet to come. We do not remember any one poem 
which immortalizes it, as the Daisy has been imortal- 
ized by Burns, the Rhodora by Emerson, or the Fringed 
Gentian by Bryant. Yet this deferred apotheosis, if we 
may so speak of a flower, is owing simply to the trans- 
cendent qualities of the object. No writer has felt 
himself competent to the task. ’ 

Mrs. Whitman, the poetess, who is a marvelously true 
observer of nature, has called our attention to certain 
relations that the Cardinal holds to other flowers,—that 
is, we usually find growing with it, the Chelone glabra, 
or Turtle-head, which is a pure shell-like white, and the 
Gentian Andrewsii, or Box-Gentian, which is blue. 
Thus we have the red, white, and blue, side by side. 
Generally, too, the spearmint is not far off. These 
four plants harmonize well in a bouquet, and we may 
even introduce the golden-rods ; but this must be done 
cautiously. The Cardinal will not endure the company 


of less aristocratic flowers. 
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We came to a brook, lately, that was aflame with these 
splendid blossoms. As far as one could see, there was a 
field of scarlet. The whole conclave of Cardinals had 
gathered for some ecclesiastical procession. There was 
not a layman in the whole body. There is something 
about the weather this summer favorable to the devel- 
opment of these plants ; we have never seen them so 
numerous. Jodclia cardinalis can, with care, be culti- 
vated, and is highly ornamental in gardens. Still, we 
must repeat what we affirmed at the beginning: that 
the true place to see it is in the native woods. 


Shrubs and Flowers of September. 


BY S. P. BARTLETT. 


With a magic touch to the Aspens, scattering tremb- 
ling leaves of distinct gold amid her shimmer of loveli- 
est green, Autumn surprises us while yet it is Summer. 
Catching the signal, our eyes soon perceive here and 
there a crimson leaf upon berry-bushes, and that the 
Vitis has colored in shades of scarlet, and ripens her 
purple grapes—a net-work of beautiful foliage and fruit 
over warm gray walls. 

Still another herald, and a sure, is “ the stag-horned 
Sumac, fern-leafed with spikes of red.” This is the S. 
typhina, or velvet sumac, whose yellow diaecious flow- 
ers are conspicuous in June. Now its bunches of 
crowded berries begin to purple beneath their velvet 
down. Its villose branches bear leafets in many pairs, 
lance-oblong, acutely serrate, and pubescent. 
little berries are intensely acid and astringent. This, 
and dyeing. 

It is well to give a look at the Rhus or Sumac fam- 


ily, for other reasons than its autumnal use and beauty, and which I should designate the goldenrod par excel-|s 
for there are found two actively poisonous varieties in|lence ; for it is the pleasantly aromatic species, which 
common haunts, which often cause much discomfort to| growth of R. radicans was astonishing ; and it had not 
Indeed it is| begun to climb: two reasons which might partially ex- 


usually supposed that no species of the Sumac is harm-|Cuse our unfortunate friends. 


seekers and gatherers of autumn leaves. 


ful, but the Rhus vernix or swamp sumac, now becom- 


ing very attractive in wayside thickets, is truly the poi-}so much sought, the papers frequently warn persons 


son dogwood ; although to the Cornus /orida is given|t 
the common name of dogwood tree. 
be so, does not appear in similarity of the two. 
poison sumac clusters in bunches on low grounds, amid |t 


a variety of other small trees and shrubs, but conspic-|nal, large, flat-topped corymbs, composed of small 
heads ; ray, very short, obscure. 
so fine and smooth as to give it the air of a tropical|ish, branching rod, and narrow lance-linear leaves, en- 


uous in its handsome growth of glabrous, pinnate leaves, 


enrod. This species tends to abnormity of structure, 
which makes it all the more conspicuously handsome 
in its wide-spread growth. Students often endeavor to 
make several species of it, because it varies so ; but the 
erect, rough stem, lance ovate serrate, scabrous, rugose 
leaves, and finely panicled racemes, spreading every 
way, so as to bring the recurved flower-branches upward, |] 
are quite sufficiently distinctive. 


grew within sound and sight of the soft sea-waves, so 
dreamily blue, and delightful to-day, in their September 
calm. 
perfectly smooth light-green, thick, entire, lance ovate 
leaves from out the rustling grasses, heavily flowered 
with large pointed racemes of wrought gold,—wrought 
The |in florets like little distinct, stars set along the close|stamens are fringed, and anthers have two points at the 
peduncles, the ray ligules being nearly as long as the 
and several other species, are largely used in tanning disc. Its whole aspect bears a weight and wealth of 
richness. 

The third is S. /anceolata ; spear-leaved goldenrod ;|namental. 


The|is so sweet a plant to gather. 


the least. In this instance, the abundance of the small 


With this single specimen we must enter, and leave, 


herein urged, to study carefully the characteristics of|the Aster family now, since our space is but limited, 
our handsome and useful, as well as baleful Sumac|and take another fair and delicate flower of September, 


family. 
The first flower of Autumn we will gather, shall be 
the Goldenrod, or Solidago. 


of gold-buds into these dusky green candelabra, lift-;}have won the name of false fox-glove. 


— the Gerardia. 


It was named long, long ago, from 


Gerarde, an ancient writer on plants in 1597. The G, 


Summer sowed myriads} fava is an elegant wild flower; so handsome as to 


It loves the 


ing their unheeded arms by every path, until Sep-|late midsummer days, but the bright, warm repose of 


tember’s early breath kindles them all aflame. 
are three varieties; I place them together, and their 


Here |these meridian weeks of Autumn keeps its prime. 


Away over a range of country that reveals to us 


beautiful inflorescence differs scarcely a shade in color,/such touches of color in the forests as never were 


though the plants are unlike in frame. 
and plumes of the first glow upon every roadside, hill, 
and field-border. 


The second is S. /evigata; marsh goldenrod. It/t 


It lifted its beautifully smooth round stem, and 


and G. pedicularia. 


base. 
color. 


The tall spears|painted in words, and a few miles will bring us to. 
swells and slopes of hill and dale in high lands, 
It is the S. altitissima, variable gold-|country is sheltered by outlying embrasure of deep- 
armed evergreens, which the sweet south has swept to 
mingle their balsamic breath with its faint sigh. A 
smile of gentle light warms the upland, and plays with 
single, beautiful oaks, broad-boughed and kingly, but 
brushed with crimson ; while fragrant walnuts stand 
here and there, radiantly lighted with their yellow 


This 


This is a favorite home of the Gerardia fava 
One might fancy their delicate 
rumpets of gold would give us the music of the soft, 


eaves, 


bright air that inflates them, but they are quite decid- 
uous, and do not bear sucha thought. 


The G. flava rises one or two feet, on a simple, 


pubescent stem, fair, with lance-pinnate, dentate leaves. _ 
This is hung with a few opposite golden-hued flowers, 
trumpet-shaped and large, upon soft peduncles. 


The 
Its specific name of fava is doubtless from its 
The G. fedicularia is a tall, bushy plant, very or- 


Its stem is erect, and has numerous oppo- 
ite branches ; leaves pinnatified, with serrrate lobes. 


The straight stem is panicled with flowers of most ele- 
gant structure. 
out, trumpet-formed, with spreading lobes. 
ends in five spreading leaflets, indented on their margin. 


The golden corollas are downy with- 
The calyx 


During these autumn weeks, while tinted leaves are| These charming blossoms are exceedingly perishable 


hat the beautifully reddened “ dogwood is a poisonous 


he preceding by its inflorescence. It flowers in termi- 


and deciduous ; the plant likes, also, nooks of dry 
woods, perhaps because it is so frail. 
Why this should] shrub, to be carefully avoided ;” but omit the advice|rardias turn utterly black in drying, and refuse us aught 
It is distinguished from|but a memory of their beauty. 


Both these Ge- 


Then there is the little annual G. purpurea, whose 


light, buoyant pink cups seem to have been caught 
Its shining, yellow-|upon the tips of its outspread branches ; they are 
brightly scattered all over it, and how the horizontal, 


plant. The petioles are long, roundish, smooth ; the|tire ; three nerved, glabrous, thin, so spicy to the taste|quite stiff, narrow, linear leaves avoid fraying these 


partial ones very short ; leaves in many pairs ; leafets 


oval, abruptly acuminate, entire ; panicle lax, (blossom-|the advent of Autumn. 


ing in June and July), flowers diacious, berries white. | j 
The effluvium of this shrub is a violent poison to cer-|j 
tain people, producing a distressing cutaneous eruption 
upon approaching or handling it, while others may rub, 


and smell, are universally welcomed, and loved, with 


est trees, where each low, warm breeze stirs all the in- 


How we always think of it as|s 


pretty bells and rose-tipped buds, so tender and slight, 


eems almost a marvel. Like the others, its blossoms 


t grows to-day, springing tall, leafy, and slender, light-|are soon dropped, but the buds are profuse. 


ng sweet wood-sides beneath the ruddy boughs of for- 


This brings us back to homeside and seaside. Days 


of September, cherishing some of the finest midsum- 


describably suggestive Autumnal odors, and whispers 


chew, or swallow the leaves, harmlessly. Their taste| with every flower and leaf. 


is simply herbaceous, and astringent ; and does not in- 
dicate any unusual quality. Another baleful variety, 


better known, yet often confounded with the Vitis, is| Goldenrod. 
the poison ivy, Rhus radicans; now, too, variegating|dingle ; from hill to valley and streamlet and meadow ; 
It frequently | for although its characteristics are very similar, the va- 
runs up large trees, to a great height, supporting itself|rieties are numerous, and it loves its every home 
by its lateral roots, and becoming almost buried in their] perennially. his is the Aster ; simple of name, unam- 
bitious of habit,—a most lovely flower, and true to the 
Among the many species, 1 
will select the very beautiful, deep purple Astor Nova 
so virulent a poison as the latter, but I can testify to its| Ang/ias ; New-England Aster. 


walls and waysides with its hardy vine. 


bark. It leaves in threes ; large, smooth, roundish, 


pointed. 


dizecious, and bears berries of whitish green. It is not 


being sufficiently so. 


lovely spot in the woods, nicely cleared of underbrush, 


growth of new plants, abounding around them, to be 


little sprouts of ternate-leafed Rhus rvadicans, until the|it is said to attain sometimes the hight of ten feet ; and 
after-condition of several of their number led to an in-| altogether it is a most beautiful plant. ‘Che Aster and 
vestigation, which proved how wise, as well as pleasant| Goldenrod introduce us to Class Syngenesia, and the 
it is to cultivate a practical botanical acquaintance, and'compound flowers of the waning Summer and early 
familiarity with our own country-side vegetation, to say | Fall. 


Racemes sessile, mostly axillary ; it is also|latest beam of autumn. 


Interlaced and wreathed and scattered everywhere 
is another Autumn plant, closely associated with the 
It takes us from sea to lea ; from dell to 


It graces our waysides 
with its large, blue-purple stars, and brown, straight 

I know a certain small Summer picnic party who will|stems, clasped by lance-linear, pilose leaves, auricled 
long remember having thoughtlessly camped upon a|at the base. The flowers are sub-sessile, and crowded 
into a rich, terminal cluster. 
—a party of whom not one suspected the short, bright | elongated lanceolate scales being of a deep brown upon 
the inside, and they reach above the disc. 


The calyx is colored, its 


In rich soils 


mer flowers to linger long in her radiance, unfold, as 
her charm grows sweeter, and a thought more touching 
with her farewell, the first blue Gentians of the Fall. 
It seems all but rude to take these exquisite blossoms 
from the heart of the month that but caresses them, 
and dies in her beauty. Shall we not leave their anal- 
ysis for October, whose pride and treasure is the 
Gentiana of every species ? 


MENTAL SCIENCE.—AIl the sciences, as they relate 
to matter and time, have the relative meagreness and 
paucity of matter and time ; while the sciences which 
belong to the spirit partake of the number and complex 
relations of the infinitude to which spirit belongs. Such 


are the mathematical sciences, according to whose dia- 
grams and formula the universe seems to have been 
projected ; for, so far as we yet know, all magnitudes 
are in precise accordance with mathematical propor- 
tions ; the substances of chemistry unite together in 
aliquot parts ; all sounds, from the roar of the thunder- 
cloud in the tones and semitones of the most delicate 
instrument ; light, heat, electricity, gravitation, motion, 
—are inwardly governed by mathematical laws ; all 
planets and suns were weighed in their balance, as the 


void spaces between them were measured by their line. 
— Horace Mann. 
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Drawing as an Element of Advanced Indus- 
trial Education. 


BY B. STETSON. 


A paper read before the Technical Section of the National Teachers’ Association, 
at Baltimore, July 13, 1876. 


The demand for advanced industrial education, which 
has grown rapidly of late years, must continue to grow 
for years to come, in every department of human in- 
dustry. This is evident from the general tendency 
of civilization, from the fact that brain is counting 
more and more, while brawn is counting for less and 
less, in nearly every kind of labor. The construction 
of buildings, of machinery, of ships, and of bridges, the 
working of mines and the cultivation of the soil, and all 
the better class of manufactures call for a liberal edu- 
cation of its kind, no less than do law, medicine, and 
theology. The call, it may be repeated, is already 
urgent for large numbers possessing what may be 
vaguely termed advanced industrial education. What 
is this? The present paper proposes to consider one 
of its chief elements. 


INDUSTRIAL VALUE OF DRAWING, 


Whether we consider the technical instruction re- 
quired by men, or by women, for success in industrial 
pursuits, we shall find drawing to be the most essential 
single element of such instruction in all its grades,—the 
lowest and the highest. The truth of this assertion any 
one can substantiate for himself, by personal inquiries 
among the more intelligent of the men and women en- 
gaged in the different industries, and by reading the 
official reports of the various commissioners which have 
been appointed from time to time during the last twen- 
ty-five years, by European governments, to investigate 
the subject of technical instruction. It is true that a 
knowledge of chemistry, for example, will be found 
more essential in some employments than a knowledge 
of drawing ; yet when the different employments are 
taken as a whole, it will be at once seen that drawing 
must be conceded the first place in industrial or tech- 
nical education. This might seem a reckless assertion, 
were it not fully sustained by the very extensive inves- 
tigations which European governments have made, and 
whose results, having been published, may be read of 
all men. 

THE COMPREHENSIVENESS OF DRAWING. 

Neither architecture, sculpture, nor painting, can get 
on without drawing. For only one of these—painting— 
is color an absolute essential. Hence it is that archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting are so frequently spoken 
of as the “ arts of drawing.” 

Under architecture may be grouped, so far as general 
principles of drawing are concerned, all kinds of con- 
struction, apart from building, as machinery, locomo- 
tives, ships, bridges, fortifications, etc. For a like rea- 
son, under sculpture may be grouped stone-cutting for 
decorative purposes, wood-carving, varieties of metal- 
working, all ornament in relief, modeling for the pur- 
poses of pottery, glass manufactures, etc. And when 
color is employed for decorative purposes, as it must be 
upon a flat surface,—cloth, for instance, if to be deco- 
rated,—the color (except in case only an even tint is 
laid on) must conform to some pattern predetermined 
by drawing ; and this, whether the color be applied in 
flat tints or according to the principles of chiarascuro. 
Thus it happens that every object made by the hand of 
man, if its form is of any consequence, is indebted, with 
rare exceptions, to drawing, for its form, or its decora- 
tion, or for both. 

Drawing not only expedites construction in all cases, 
but oftentimes construction is absolutely impossible 
without drawing. In order to the greatest expedition 
and economy, there must not only be professional 
draughtsmen to make the original drawings, but the 
workmen must know at least enough of the principles 
on which the drawings are made, to be able to work 
from them understandingly and without constant super 
vision, 


CULTIVATION OF THE TASTE. 

What has just been said of drawing refers to it only 
as a help in construction, regardless of whether the ob- 
ject made be beautiful or ugly. Now, there is no one 
who does not prefer the beautiful to the ugly, or wha} 
he thinks to be beautiful to what he thinks to be ugly. 
Beauty has a commercial value which cannot be easily 
overrated. Instruction for industrial purposes must, 
therefore, aim to cultivate the taste as it applies both 
to the form of the object and to its decoration. 
Though the latter adds nothing directly to the useful- 
ness of an object, yet it often adds so much to its 
market value that almost everything now made receives 
more or less of ornament. The taste can be better de- 
veloped by means of drawing than by any other one 
thing. 

A refined and intelligent taste in respect of objects 
that appeal to the eye is next to impossible without 
some knowledge of drawing. One may like or dislike, 
but little more. There should be good taste, it may 
be observed, on the part of the consumer as well as 
producer. Indeed, it isa truism that the taste shown 
in the manufactures of a country never rises, except in 
special cases and for special reasons, above the taste 
of the people, — of the home consumers. 


DANGER OF NARROW VIEWS. 

But what is drawing? Is it something fixed and de- 
terminate, or something vague and nebulous, which 
each may define to suit himself? One may well be ex- 
cused for asking such questions in this country, where 
he finds such divergent views held by persons who, 
having but slightly examined the subject and got a 
glimpse of one of its many aspects, nevertheless think 
they know all about it. 

Drawing, when regarded in both its artistic and in- 
dustrial applications, resembles mathematics in compre- 
hensiveness. It would be quite as reasonable for a 
person who had mastered arithmetic only to claim that 
he knew all about mathematics and its applications, as 
for a person who had learned to draw from the solid 
only to claim that he knew all about drawing. From 
nothing else does drawing suffer so much in this coun- 
try, and will continue to suffer so much the next ten 
years, as from the very narrow views held by so many 
persons who think they understand all about its scope, 
its practical and artistic applications, and its value as 
an educational discipline. It is to these persons that 
large numbers, who know nothing about drawing, look 
for leadership. When the blind lead the blind, there 
should be no ditches in the path ; but in dealing with 
instruction in drawing, one has special need of good 
vision. ‘There are dangerous pitfalls on all hands. 

Let us consider some of the general characteristics 
of drawing. With these the details, which are too nu- 
merous to be considered on the present occasion, must 
all harmonize. 

DRAWING TWO DIMENSIONS. 

One of the first things which should be noticed is the 
great fact that all varieties of drawing may be reduced 
to two classes: representation of only two dimensions 
— length and breadth ; and representation of the three 
dimensions — length, breadth, and thickness. A clear 
understanding of the general difference between these 
two things will help one greatly towards a clear com- 
prehension of the whole subject. 

When only two dimensions are drawn, there can be no 
representation of thickness, of relief, of solidity. Conse- 
quently all perspective effects, all light and,shade, and all 
color, when applied according to the principles of chiaros- 
curo, are out of the question. No devices for suggesting 
solidity, for the purpose of carrying the eye below the sur- 
face of the paper, are properly inorder. Lights and darks 
may be indicated by half-tint, or flat tints, showing that 
the surface is raised or depressed in parts ; and colors 
may be applied in flat tints, as is usually done for the 
decoration of woven fabrics, of flat walls and ceilings, 
and even in the representation of the human figure in 


stained-glass windows. In a word, when only two di- 


mensions are drawn, all true pictorial effects, every- 
thing of the nature of chiaroscuro, are among the im- 
possibilities. Hence the drawing of two dimensions, 
compared with the drawing of the three dimensions, is 
a very simple affair ; yet it is of almost endless appli- 
cation in the different industries. 

It takes for its basis the figures and problems of 
plane geometry and their applications. Construction 
of every kind, — building, machinery, furniture, sail- 
making, and so forth, — requires a knowledge of such 
drawing. It is also in connection with the drawing of 
two dimensions that nearly all the principles of design, 
applied in determining the forms of objects, or their 
decoration, are best learned. Not only what should be 
the due proportions of objects, and what the principles 
to be observed in flat ornament, when only lines and 
conventionalized forms are used, but many of the prin- 
ciples which good taste require to be observed in relief 
decorations, can be taught in this connection. And 
right here it is that instruction in the great decorative 
styles of different ages and nations properly begins. 
Classic art can no more be neglected than classic lit- 
erature. 

When only two dimensions are represented, it is evi- 
dent that flat copies, like prints, are the proper things ; 
indeed they are often the only copies which are possible. 
Even when relief copies are used, they must be treated 
as though they were flat. The copies should be 
of the very best, since the development of the taste for 
the beautiful in the outline and proportion of objects 
and in their decoration, is one of the prime ends to be 
sought in thiskind of drawing. But the learner should, 
by no means, be limited to drawing from copies ; he 
should be often exercised in the production of original 
designs, both for objects and for ornament. He thus 
acquires facility in making intelligent applications of 
whatever principles he may have learned, and learns to 
draw and to design at the same time. Indeed, original 
design is the best proof that one understands the prin- 
ciples of design, as original composition is the best 
proof that one understands the principles of grammar 
and rhetoric. 

The very great industrial value of drawing two di- 
mensions has now been shown in a general way. Its 
educational value is also very great. Yet there are not 
a few persons, who, regarding themselves as specially 
wise in matters which pertain to drawing, cry down all 
drawing that does not carry the eye below the surface 
of the paper,—that does not represent the three dimen- 
sions. 

DRAWING THE THREE DIMENSIONS. 

When we come to representing the three dimensions, 
—length, breadth, and thickness, — then perspective 
and all the other effects of chiaroscuro are in order, or 
not, according as we desire simply a pictorial result, an 
end in itself, or to make a drawing for the guidance of 
workmen. Here it will be well to make a note of the 
decided difference between the two modes of represent- 
ing solidity for the two purposes named. 

When the three dimensions are represented for ar- 
tistic or pictorial purposes, the drawings are made from 
actual objects, or else imaginary objects are drawn as 
though they were actually in existence and before the 
eye. In neither case can the drawings be used for the 
purposes of construction, except in a merely incidental 
way. Drawing from the solid is only indirectly of ser- 
vice in the industries, but that indirect service is very 
great. 

When the three dimensions are represented for the 
guidance of the artisan, the drawings, instead of repre- 
senting what already exists, represent an object which 
is to be made. That the object may be made from the 
drawings, they must represent its inside as well as its 
outside, its rear as well as its front. The object must 
be shown in parts, and not as a whole, and each part 
must be drawn to a scale. Of course there can be no 
perspective,—none of the effects of chiaroscuro. 


Such being the radical difference between the two 
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modes of representing solidity,—the one for a pictorial, 
the other for an industrial purpose,—that it is not a little 
astonishing to find persons, even in this country where 
ignorance of drawing is so great, who hold that, even 
for industrial purposes, drawing from the solid, with all 
the difficulties of chiaroscuro, is the kind of drawing 
which should be specially taught in the public schools. 
In their opinion all other kinds of drawing may be 
safely ignored, or should at most receive but slight con- 
sideration. For a moment contrast this opinion with 
the lesson taught by the Centennial Exposition. If 
you examine all the manufactured products there dis- 
played, you will not find one that was made from a per- 
spective drawing. Some of the more elaborate decora- 
tion, however, will show effects of chiaroscuro that can 
be learned only by drawing from the solid and from 
natural objects. 

Drawing from the solid, as a part of advanced tech- 
nical or industrial education, must by no means be 
ignored. It affords an admirable discipline for the 
hand and eye ; it trains the imagination to realize solid 
form in space ; it increases the sensibility for delicate 
gradations of light and shade ; and so it must al- 
ways be regarded as an essential element of technical 
as well as purely artistic education. It is only neces- 
sary to see that it occupies its legitimate place. A word 
as to the general course which instruction in this kind 


of drawing should take. 
(Concluded next week.) 


Grammar for Little Ones. 
MAKING WORDS. 


When we add er to the end of a word, it sometimes 
makes it mean one who does the deed, or who works 
the work. 

Thus a man whocan hunt is a hunter, and a man 
who can sing is a singer. A miller is a man who works 
in a mill, and a farmer is a man who works his farm 
with his men and horses. 

A man who keeps anything is a keeper ; if he keeps 
a shop he is a shop-keeper, and if he keeps an inn he 
is an inn-keeper. 

When I sleep I ama sleeper, and when I eat I am 
an eater ; when I walk I am a walker, and when I read 
I am a reader. 

Father and mother say that I am a player more than 
aworker. It is better to be a lover than a hater ; and 
it is better to be a well-doer than an evil-doer. 

But when we add er to other words it has quite an- 
other meaning. When we add er to deep the word is 
deeper ; and deeper means more deep. In the pretty 
brook that runs by our door, the parts where it runs 
fast are not very deep, but the still pools are deeper. 
The mill dam is deeper than the pools of the brook, 
and the well is deeper than the mill dam. As the well 
is deeper than all the others, we call it the deepest. 

We say the pools are deep, the mill dam is deeper, 
but the well is the deepest of them all. The word 
deepest is made by adding est to the word deep. 

In the same way, Ann is smaller than I am, and my 
little brother is smaller still. I am taller than Ann is, 
Ned is taller than I am, Mother is taller than Ned, and 


father is taller than mother. He is the tallest of us all. 
— Monday Morning. 


GreAT MisTAKEs.—To set up our standard of right, 
and judge people accordingly. To measure the enjoy- 
ments of others by our own. To expect uniformity of 
opinion in this world. To endeavor to mould all dis- 
positions alike. Not to yield to immaterial trifles. To 
look for perfection in our own actions. To worry our- 


selves and others with what cannot be remedied. Not 
to make allowance for the infirmities of others. To 
consider everything impossible which we cannot per- 
form. To expect to be able to understand everything. 


— School exercises should be founded on mental phi- 


The Yellowstone National Park, 
OR 
THE WONDERLAND OF THE WORLD-* 


BY WILLIAM I. MARSHALL, 
(Late Superintendent of Schools of Madison County, Montana.) 


THE 


NO. 1/1.— THE UPPER GEYSER BASIN OF 
FIRE-HOLE RIVER. 

Having in the Lower Geyser Basin come to the end 
of the road, we lash our bedding, cooking utensils, and 
supplies of all kinds, on the backs of pack-animals, 
and start to finish our journey on horseback along 
bridle-paths or trails, on which no labor has ever been 
done except what each party going over them has found 
absolutely necessary to get along with. 

The greater part of the 130 miles, till we come to a 
road again, is firm, dry, grassy ground, where there 
is no trouble about a trail, but many miles are through 
dense forests, where a perfect net-work of fallen timber 
makes it utterly impossible to ride through till some of 
it has been cut and rolled aside. Often, too, these 
forests clothe steep mountain-sides, where, if the way 
were perfectly clear, it seems as though only the goat 
or the wild-cat could climb. Not infrequently, also, we 
shall find the path, for quite a long way, passing over 
treacherous bogs, where, deep as the mire is 2” the trail- 
a very brief trial will satify you that it is far deeper out 
of it, and that the only safe way is to go where others 
have gone before, and found bottom at some depth, 
rather than to seek solid ground on either side. 

Ten miles of about as bad trail as there is anywhere 
stretches between our camping places in the Lower and 
Upper Geyser Basins, and the last mile and a half of it is 
over great white mounds of silica, in the lower part of the 
Upper Basin, from whose sides and summits, out of 
little holes or great cracks, or yawning chasms, hot 


springs and geysers by the score boil, and hiss, and 


sputter, and spout, on both sides of the trail, and some- 
times unpleasantly near it, while the rock often sounds 
hollow to our tread ; and we are occasionally likely to 
“ feel pale” whether we look it or not, as we think of 
the helplessness of our fate should we go down bodily 
into one of the subterranean reservoirs of boiling water 


and scalding steam, whose hot vapors now and then 
strike us like the breath of a fiery furnace. 
ger, however, is rather imaginary than real, and if we 


The dan- 


take heed to our steps we need have no fears, I did it 
last year after dark, of a cloudy, moonless night, pilot- 
ing a party of six with three pack-horses,—a foolhardy 
feat which probably no one else ever did or will do, and 
which nothing would tempt me to repeat. 


The Lower Geyser Basin is a grass-covered, marshy 
plain, broken by some low wooded ridges, and covering 
about thirty square miles, though its more remarkable 
wonders are contained in an area of not more than five 
or six square miles. The Upper Basin is much smaller, 
covering only five square miles, while most of its won- 
ders are in a narrow valley about two miles long and 
nowhere more than a mile, and much of the way less 
than half a mile wide. This valley is from 7,300 to 
7,400 feet above the sea, and on the W. and S. W. is 
bounded by the main range of the Rocky Mountains, 
and on the E. and N. E. by the spur which puts out from 
the main range between the valleys of the Madison and 
Yellowstone Rivers. 

The mountain scenery is peculiar, but not specially 
imposing, as there are no lofty, rugged peaks anywhere 
in sight. The mountains rise very abruptly from the 
sides of the valley to heights varying from 600 to 1000 
feet above it, and consist of long ridges seemingly level 
on top, and covered with a thick growth of medium- 
sized conifers, with nowhere any deciduous trees or 
shrubs, but everywhere as far as the eye can reach a 
monotous stretch of sombre evergreen foliage of pine, 
and fir, and spruce. 


* Entered according to act of Congress, in the year 1 William I. Mar 
shall, of Fitchburg, Mass. ; Lecturer on “ Teo Trips Weeden or The 
Yellowstone National Park,” illustrated with the Stereopticon ; and publisher o 
stereoscopic and other photographs of the wonders of the Park. All period- 


osophy, as gymnastic exercises are upon physiology. 


icals are at liberty to co editi 
a? y crediting the author and the New-Znglana 


We pitch our tent about three-quarters of a mile be- 
low the upper end_of the basin, where it widens out into 
a marshy meadow, on which we picket our horses to 
graze. Ten rods above our camp scores of little hot 
springs boil up} out of[minute orifices in the rocky bot- 
tom of the river, at its very edge, so that by reaching a 
greater or less distance, we can, without changing our 
position, wash in water of any desired temperature 
from moderately cool to scalding hot. A dozen rods 
below our camp are two large hot-springs only a yard 
from the river’s edge. To one of these we go for a 
pail of hot water whenever we need it for camp use, 
and in the other we throw our dirty clothes tied to a 
rope, and let nature be our washerwoman. 

Opposite our tent two trees, blown down across the 
river (which is here about forty feet wide and a foot 
and a half deep when flowing about six miles per hour), 
furnish rude but substantial foot-bridges. There is 
plenty of wood for our camp-fire in the little grove at 
our tent door. For drinking-water,—as the river was 
already become too warm and unpleasantly flavored to 
be palatable, — we go to the upper end of the basin 
above where the geysers and hot springs pour into it, 
where it is excellent drinking-water, cool and agreeable 
to the taste. Here we stay for eight days, in full sight 
of six of the grandest geysers in the world, and so near 
to them that from the camp we could reach any one 
during its eruption. 

Before we begin our rambles among these geysers, it 
may be well to say a little about geysers and geyser- 
phenomena generally. A geyser is an intermittent hot 
spring which, at periods sometimes regular but gener- 
ally irregular,"spouts a column of boiling hot water to 
a greater or less height by a series of impulses, accom- 
panied by great volumes of steam, and more or less of 
subterranean rumbling and thundering and a shaking 
of the ground. Geysers are the rarest and the most 
beautiful of the great volcanic phenomena. The earth- 
quake and the volcano, with their dreadful destruction 
of life and property, strike an awful terror to the hearts 
of the boldest; but the geyser eruption is watched 
with delight unmixed with dread, with pleasure unal- 
loyed by terror. 

Taking the common division of the earth into hemi- 
spheres, on the meridians of 20° W. and 160° E. of 
Greenwich, it is a curious fact that, except one small 
one mentioned by Humboldt as existing in Thibet, all 
the geysers known in the world are in the western 
hemisphere, —in Iceland, in New Zealand, and in the 
National Park. The so-called geysers of California 
are not geysers but merely boiling springs and sulphur- 
ous steam-jets, such as one may see at many places in 
the Park, and are no more like geysers than a tea-kettle 
is like a thousand horse-power steam engine. ‘The gen- 
eral theory of geyser,eruptions will be found fully stated 
in the new American Encyclopedia, Art. Geysers, and 
also in_Tyndall’s Heat as a Mode of Motion. 

We}.will begin our explorations with Old Faithful, 
which stands at the head, or south end, of the basin. 
Climbing its great, white mound, we notice everywhere, 
in the channels down which its waters flow in eruptions, 
the same wondrous variety and delicacy of coloring, 
and the same exquisite beauty and grace of form, as in 
the ornamentation before spoken of in connection with 
the Lower Basin. But way up the south face of the 
mound is a great pine log, not yet perfectly petrified by 
the hot, silicious water, which would seem to show that 
the outbreak of this geyser, at this point, is compara- 
tively modern, and it is altogether probable that, at no 
very remote period; it spouted from anothér great mound 
a few rods west of this. The upper portion of the 
mound is a series of shallow pools, in terraces, varying 
in depth from two or three inches to a foot or a foot and 
a half, each surrounded by a beautifully curved and 
scalloped rim of silica, deposited in close imitation of 
fine brain-coral, and white as snow. 

These basins are always full of scalding-hot water, 


and their insides and bottoms, which have a rich, vel- 
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vety appearance, are partly white, but mostly colored 
in various tints of red and yellow, salmon, cream, pink, 
and lemon, contrasting most charmingly with their 
white rims and with the thousands of white pebbles which 
rest on their bottoms, and which in shape, smoothness, 
and color resemble smooth sugared almonds. These 
are supposed to be fragments torn off from the inside 
of the tube and hurled aloft in the eruptions. 

On the north side of the vent the ornamentation re- 
sembles brain-coral in conoidal and hemispherical 
masses, three or four feet in height, is of a very pale, 
delicate pink, while the throat of the crater is yellow 
and pink and brown. The crater is seven feet long and 
two feet wide, and standing to windward, so as not to 
be scalded, we can gaze into it through the cloud of 
steam, but cannot see far down, as the tube soon turns, 
—as do all the other geyser tubes in the basin,—so that 
none of them can be sounded to any great depth. 
There is always a sound of furious boiling, and little 
jets of spray are frequently thrown up with the steam, 
that constantly issues in puffs like those of a loco- 
motive. 

Every sixty-five minutes there is a sudden increase of 
the subterranean activity, the boiling becomes more 
furious, the puffing of steam more vehement ; there is 
a great rumbling underground ; suddenly a column of 
water is spurted up fifteen or twenty feet ; it wavers an 
instant, — sinks, — rises a little higher, — sinks again, 
and then, with a constantly-increasing roar (which by 
night used often to awaken us three-quarters of a mile 
away), the whole mighty column is hurled aloft, seventy- 
five, one hundred, one hundred and twenty-five, or one 
hundred and fifty feet. The mound shakes as the 
great torrent falls on it, and throbs as the pent-up 
steam beneath struggles to be free. An immense vol- 
ume of steam towers hundreds of feet above the water, 
while, as the hot torrent falls and rushes down the 
shining slopes, other clouds of steam rise from all over 
the mound, assuming countless life-like shapes, as if 
the gnomes and gemi of the under-world were peering 
out at you from among the fragments of rainbows 
which, if the day be clear, are dancing in the falling 
spray, or floating on the rising vapor, below or about 
the mighty pillar of steam above. 

A geyser eruption is entirely different from the play 
of an artificial fountain, which, being under a steady 
pressure, must flow to a uniform height, or, if made to 
vary, must do so with a wearisome regularity. No 
sooner is a geyser column thrown up and relieved from 
the pressure which kept it from boiling, than ebullition 
begins all through the mass, and jets are constantly 
shot up from the main body. Now one, now a dozen, 
now a score of liquid lances shoot, ten, — twenty, — 
forty, — fifty feet above the main column, each, as it 
ends in a shower of pearly drops, emitting a little cloud 
of steam, which tells what was the force that, having 
hurled it to its giddy height and shivered it into spray, 
now leaves it unsupported to fall back again into the 
uprushing torrent or to the steaming, glistening slopes 
and overflowing basins below. 

It is this constant change in the appearance of the 
column, as if the whole mass were alive with all the 
giant forces of the under-world, which makes the chief 
charm of geyser eruptions, not only making every two 
geysers differ in the appearance of their eruptions, but 
every two eruptions of the same geyser, and even every 
two successive instants of the same eruption, to present 
a ceaseless “variety in unity” of beautiful forms. I 


have witnessed more than one hundred eruptions of 
great geysers,-and the last was as exciting, as beauti- 
fully magnificent, as wierdly fascinating as the first. 

The eruptions of Old Faithful last from four to six 
minutes ; then the subterranean forces seem to grow 
weak, the column rises to a less height, then ceases to 
issue from the vent ;. the underground rumbling ceases, 
great clouds of steam are belched out, and in a few 
moments it quiets down, for another sixty-five minutes, 
to its usual boiling and sputtering and puffing. It is 
the only large geyser known which spouts with such 
frequency and regularity, whence its name. 


Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


A Method of Securing Thorough Recitations. 

To the Editor of The New-England: 

I find in the JoURNAL, this week, the following : 

I wish we might hear from some teacher on the best method of 
securing thorough recitations. E. S. C. 

It is not exactly a question. It is not given in the interrogative 
form. It is rather the expression of a longing desire. Some one 
is heartily sick of the existing state of things, and longs for some- 
thing better. The writer may be a teacher, who having just con- 
cluded a day’s work in teaching, in which every recitation fell so 
far short of his or her standard of excellence, that in a fit of de- 
spondency these words were penned to you. So far as the form 


of expression is concerned, it reminds one of David’s pathetic 


lament, “ O that I had wings like a dove! for then would I fly 
away and be at rest.” Very soon after the utterance of this plaint 
the Psalmist found a balm in Gilead which gave him sure relief; 
and there is an antidote of equal efficacy for “E. S.C.” In 
treating diseases physicians have to ascertain first whether they 
are acute or chronic, and then apply remedies accordingly. The 
tone of “E. S. C.’s” expression would indicate to my mind 
that this was not a spasmodic utterance, but the outburst of a feel- 
ing that had long been suppressed. If so, it is a chronic case, and 
will require prolonged treatment. 

Now the first prescription is this : Give the pupil just so much 
to do as he cam do we//, and no more. I believe that in many 
schools the pupils are expected to do, every day, far more than 
they can accomplish satisfactorily, according to any reasonable 
standard. They are required to carry too many studies at once. 
They are pushed over these studies too rapidly. When they have 
once gone through a book they take up another, without even 
having a suggestion that it would be far better to go back and go 
through the first book a second and a third time, and so on until 
it is completely mastered. This is particularly the case in studying 
the classic authors. Cicero said, “I have read Plato, with the 
greatest diligence and exactuess, over and over again.” Why did 
he read Plato over so many times? Because one or two readings 
did not satisfy him. He wanted to master and retain Plato’s pro- 
found utterances, which he could not do without perusing him 
many times over. It is highly probable that his examination in 
this author, after these repeated perusals, would have been ¢/or- 
ough in the highest sense which “ E. S, C.” would have us give to 
this word. 

The second prescription would be, to confine the questions for 
examination at each recitation to as few points as possible, and let 
these be carefully and accurately considered. After several pages 
of a Latin author have been read, let them be reviewed, two or 
three pages at a lesson, and let the questions on this review be re- 
stricted to the subjunctive mode, if here is the greatest deficiency. 
See that no instance of its use is passed over, with definite at- 
tention on the part of all the members of the class. This will do 
far more to secure thoroughness than any promiscuous course of 
questioning. 

I will not prolong this note to suggest modes of procedure in 
other branches of study. The hints here given will indicate 
what should be the first inquiry on the part of ateacher. A little 
reflection will convince amy teacher that, in multitudes of in- 
stances, the want of ¢horoughness is owing to crowding the pupils 
in the multiplicity of studies, to a laxity of views respecting the 
importance of reviews, and too little precision and definiteness in 
the mode of questioning. R. L. PERKINS. 

Pemberton Square, Boston, Sept. 21, 1876. 

—-o 
From the South. 

[Rev. Dr. Pitts, of Chappell Hill, Texas, who recently visited 
Boston, the schools in the North, and the Centennial, writes to us 
on his return as follows :] 

To the Editor of The New-England: 

Our travel was very pleasant, unmarred by any discomfort or acci 
cent. Our associations in the North, East, and West were more 
than pleasant, — they were delightful. A more general com- 
mingling of the peoples of the two sections would produce kinder 
feelings and a deeper, truer sympathy. Unexceptional courtesy 
characterized the treatment received by us from all persons with 
whom we were in contact. Being strangers, and “ inexperienced 
in the ways of the world,” we depended much upon the help of 
conductors, car drivers, and policemen. Among these classes not 
the slightest incivility is remembered. On the contrary, they were 
always GENTLEMEN, 

Our “look into” of the educational department of the Centen- 
nial Exposition, our visit to different schools and colleges, and our 
intercourse with so many experienced and successful teachers, fur- 
nished us much improvement, — material for still greater. We 
think our time and money were wisely and profitable spent. 

Our school opens finely this term, — never so well since we’ve 
been in charge. The material interests are all in good condition. 
Our methods of teaching are close and rigid ; we aim at thorough 
scholarship. We believe women can be educated, and we are fully 
committed to the work of elevating the standard by which the ed- 
ucation of woman is to be graded and judged. The “ normal 
class” has a nucleus, — two young ladies, who are gifted and full 
of promise. The enterprise must succeed. 


Very truly, E. D. Pirrts. 


Two New Rules in Grammar Proposed. 

To the Editor of The New-England: 

I propose to introduce into our elementary works on English 
Grammar ‘wo mew rules, or rather, to transfer, with a few modifica: 
tions, from the Latin and some other of the ancient languages, into 
our own, fwo old ones, which I think equally true in English, 
though perhaps of not so wide application. The substance of 
these rules may be contained obscurely in some of our school gram- 
mars ; but, so far as I have observed, they have not been given 
that prominence which their importance demands, They are as fol- 
lows : 

Rule I.—The subject of the infinitive mood is put in the object- 
ive case when, in the subordinate member of a sentence, it follows 
verbs implying an operation of the mind, such snowledge, inten- 
tion, belief, desire, wish, and the like. For example : 


I know him @o ée a scholar. I wish her fo study. 
I intend Aim Zo go to college. I desire her fo learn. 
I believe Aim to de guilty. 


Now, in regard to the above, I would propound just two ques- 
tions. Are the above examples good English? It seems to me 
that they are sanctioned by correct usage. If so, then, what objec- 
tion is there to the above Axle ? 


Rule //.—(1) Verbs of asking and teaching, also of giving, tell- 
ing, confessing, and the like, in the active voice, govern (or are fol- 
lowed by) éwo objectives, one of a person and the other of a thing. 
This construction takes place when, of the two objects following 
the verb, the remote object is placed between the principal object 
and the verb, 

(2) When a verb in the active voice governs two cases, in the pas- 
sive it governs the latter case, For example: 


In the Active. dn the Passive. 


He asked me a question. I was asked a guestion. 

She taught me grammar. I was taught grammar by her. 
He gave me a book. I was given a do0k by him. 
He told me a story. I was told a story by him. 


As to this second rule, I presume there will be some question, 
I know it is quite customary, in the examples given, to consider 
the objective of the remote or secondary object following the verb, 
as governed by a preposition,—/o, for instance,—understood. Now, 
I consider it a bad rule to depend upon words xnderstood, which, 
when supplied, would make the sentence dad English. ‘He gave an 
apple to me,’ ‘He told a story to me,’ are tolerable, though inelegant; 
but, in these examples, the principal objects, afp/e and story, come 
next to the verb, and therefore do not come under the rule, ‘He 
gave me an apple’; ‘He told me a story,’ where the secondary 
object me comes next the verb, are much better; while ‘ He gave 
to me an apple,’ ‘ He told to mea story,’ are positively bad English, 
If, for argument’s sake, we admit the correctness of ‘ He told to me 
a story,’ we are at once nonplussed in the passive, ‘I was told a 
story,’ when story is in the objective governed by the passive was 
told, according to the second clause of my rule. 

Recurring, for a moment, to my first rule, and the examples ‘I 
know Aim to be a scholar,’ ‘I believe Aim to be guilty,’ I presume 
many scholars would regard the objective Aim as the object of 
the transitive verbs know and Jdelieve ; whereas, the real objects of 
these verbs are the phrases Aim to be a scholar, him to be guilty, 
taken collectively. To illustrate this, let us change the examples 
so as to put Aim in the nominative, as follows : ‘I know that te 
is a scholar,’ ‘I believe that Ae is guilty,’ where the verbs dnow 
and ée/ieve are equally transitive, and where 4e alone cannot be the 
object, but rather the collective clauses, that he is a scholar, that he 
is guilty. 

If 1am wrong in any of the foregoing speculations, will you, Mr. 
Editor, or some of your correspondents, please set me right ? 

. Yours respectfully, 

Homer, Mich., Sept. 15, 1876. 

—o— 
Answers to Problems, 
DIVISION OF THE PLANK. 
(Question in Fournal, Aug. 26, page 77.) 

Add together the length of the larger end and twice the length 
of the smaller end; multiply this by the length of board, and 
divide the product by three times the sum of the lengths of two 
ends. The quotient gives the distance of center line from the 
larger. AMATEUR. 

[A diagram and a solution precede the above rule, which we 
regret we have not the space to publish.] 


ANOTHER SOLUTION OF THE SAME PROBLEM. 
Put 12$ft.=150 in. =/; 15 in. =a, and 11in.=4. Let x= 
the length cut from narrower end; y =the length of dividing line. 


Then y =6 (a —4)... (1), and =~ (a +8) « (2). 


Eliminating y and reducing, = 2(a*+-6?) — 26) =: 
81.56+ in. 


Hence the following rule Take the square root of twice the 
sum of the squares of the ends, and diminish the result by twice 
the width of narrower end; multiply this difference by the quo- 
tient arising from dividing the length of board by twice the differ- 
ence of ends. Wo. Hoover, Bellefontaine, O. 


Query: Why does the above formula fail whena=5? W. H. 


REVOLUTION OF THE ROLLER. 


( Question proposed by F. M. P., Fuly 15, page 41.) 
In one revolution of the roller it moves the distance ¢, therefore 


the house moves 2% = 6.2831853071794-+ ft. | WM. Hoover. 
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About Questions and Questioners. 


The retort of the student upon the professor who an- 
grily asked him how he would know a fool, —“ By the 
questions he asks,” was not far from a general truth. 
To learn, one must both have an inquiring mind, and 
the courage to ask questions. Many persons are 
affected with a certain shame-facedness which prevents 
their seizing upon the ripest opportunity of drawing 
from the fountain of another’s knowledge. But cour- 
age is not all that is wanted. A certain sound judg- 
ment, and, if possible, a pleasant tact are also neces- 
sary. A want of these in the question may not only 
repel the questioned, but may at once stamp the ques- 
tioner as belonging to the class so sharply set forth by 
the student in his answer to the professor. Hence, it 
were a wise rule for those who would ask questions for 
the sake of information, first to question themselves as 
to whether they have not the means of informing them- 
selves ; and, in the clear want of such means, whether 
they have well considered their questions, so that in 
both substance and form they shall be pertinent and 
creditable. 

We are led to this strain of remark by the questions 
currently put by teachers to institute instructors, and 
communicated to our educational journals. We con- 
fess that, while we by no means apply the student’s re- 
tort to the case in hand, the majority of these questions 
are, to us, painfully suggestive of certain grave wants, 
which are far from promising the best things for our 
public schools. We are greatly desirous of stimulating 
inquiry, and are always glad to answer proper ques- 
tions,—so much so, in fact, that we always strive to put 
the most charitable construction on the queries pro- 
pounded. But when we see so many questions pro- 
posed that involve matters of mere idle curiosity ; that 
are crude and pointless; or that over and over again 
concern the commonest elements of the teacher’s nec- 
essary learning,—his simple capital stock in the business 
of teaching ; we are driven to the conviction that, with 
all our efforts to secure properly trained teachers, the 
majority are not yet even grounded in the elements of the 
branches they have to teach, much less in the first princi- 
ples of just study and skillful teaching. The character 
of the questions proposed suggests to us, not so much 
a real difficulty to be solved, as a radical want in the 

questioners themselves. 
Now, instead of this endless recurrence of detached 


queries as to elementary principles in pronunciation, 
arithmetic, geography, and grammar, which, though 
well answered, leave a thousand others equally funda- 
mental and fragmentary to spring up in their track, it 
seems to us that there are others that would be more 
creditable to our teachers as a class, and that would 
more completely cover their wants. Such questions 
are these: “ What works can I find that will enable me 
to master such a subject?” ‘At what school can I be 
made thoroughly proficient in these branches which be- 
long necessarily to my business?” What teachers 
need is not the solution of individual perplexities ; it is 
a broader and better education. 


The Kindergarten in St. Louis. 


Our Western cities are contributing largely to the 
stock of experimental knowledge in common school 
matters. The experiment of the kindergarten as an in- 
troduction to common school instruction in the city of 
St. Louis, is one of the most interesting now on hand. 
By the last report from that city, we learn that a dozen 
of these schools, containing some 450 scholars, have 
already been established. The schools contain an av- 
erage number of thirty-eight pupils, have one session a 
day, admit children at the age of five years, and, with 
the exception of the principal, are managed by teachers 


3°! who give their services for the sake of learning the sys- 


tem. ‘The testimony of the lady principal or superin- 
tendent of the schools, Miss Blow, is to the effect that 
the children thus trained, enter the primary schools at 
the age of six better fitted by intelligence, discipline, 
and aptitude, in mathematics and drawing, than the 
mass of pupils. Superintendent Harris, however, 
throws over the whole experiment a damper, in show- 
ing that the extra expense of conducting this class of 
schools, is a formidable obstacle to the incorporation 
of the kindergarten into our public school system. 
Another objection may be taken to the significance of 
the testimony of Miss Blow. ‘The public schools of St. 
Louis and other western cities do not admit children 
under six years of age; while in the East, the same 
schools are filled with five-year-old little ones. The 
question would be, whether the St. Louis graduates of 
the kindergarten are in better condition for primary 
shool work than the graduates of the first year in our 
New-England course of study. 

We have no faith in the attempt to engraft upon our 
public school system any primary method of instruction 
so gradual and difficult of manipulation as the full- 
fledged German kindergarten. Like the theory of ev- 
olution, it makes too heavy a draft upon the eternities 
to satisfy our swift American people. Besides, the ab- 
surd claims of some of its enthusiastic defenders sug- 
gests the idea that it is a conspiracy to rob the mothers 
of their little ones for the benefit of the “kindergart- 
ners.” The mass of these teachers must be, like all 
others, unmarried young ladies ; generally inexperi- 


enced in the management of children at this tender 
age. ‘Ihe young mothers have certainly the advantage 
of one experience of maternity, besides the advice and 
assistance of their older woman friends. We believe 
the safety of our country depends far more on holding 
American mothers responsible for their infants up to 
ordinary school age, than on the introduction of any 
school system that shall become their rival. In certain 
localities, among the destitute and preoccupied poor, 
and in other circles of preoccupied wealthy people, 
there may be room for the full application of the sys- 
tem as elaborated by its eloquent defenders at our 
school conventions. 

We believe the great value of these experiments with 
the kindergarten will finally be seen, in a thorough re- 
construction of the lowest grades of our primary schools. 
That a little child which, hitherto, has been the best 
illustration of perpetual motion, with a whole house 


and all out-doors and maternal love and God Almighty 
for teachers, should be caught at the age of five, thrust 


into a patent seat, prevented from speaking or doing 
anything naturally through five or six hours of the day, 
is a barbarism of which our descendants will be 
ashamed. Most of the damage to the physical health 
of school children, to say nothing of mental and spirit- 
ual harm, can be traced to this unnatural handling. 
On the other hand, the experiment of keeping the 
young child out of any school till the age of seven or 
eight, unless under exceptional home advantages, is 
generally a failure. The little one exhausts itself in 
useless play or mischievous pranks, and becomes the 
terror of the school that is compelled first to receive 
him. 

Just here comes in the invaluable idea of the kinder- 
garten, to introduce the little child to its school life 
through a gradual and half-playful discipline of its pow- 
ers. Our primary school rooms for children, below the 
age of eight, instead of being, as now, densely crowded 
receptacles of imprisoned infants, should be far more 
homelike, with far greater advantages for free move- 
ment and natural activities. In short, the general ar- 
rangement of scholars in the kindergarten, its methods 
of seating, style of instruction, and freedom of inter- 
course, are far nearer a rational course of study and 
discipline than our present bungling methods. 

Our ablest instructors are now translating into Amer- 
ican the elaborate European philosophical systems of 
school culture. None of them can be swallowed whole, 
but most of them contain valuable principles and ad- 
mirable methods. Our American mothers are not pre- 
pared to abdicate in favor of the “ kindergartner,” al- 
though every young mother would profit greatly by the 
study of Froebel and Pestalozzi. But in the primary 
public school of the good time coming, all that is prac- 
tical in the kindergarten and object teaching, with an 
abundance of American native common sense and ex- 
perience stirred in, will be freely used. In this way, 
the sudden and often destructive leap from home to 
school life will be avoided, and the little one coaxed, 
by the wise and loving methods of nature, from the 
fairyland of infancy to the solid realities of youthful 
discipline in school. 


A Foreigner’s Opinion of Our System. 


Le Manuel Général has an educational correspondent 
at the Philadelphia Exhibition, whose duty it is to give 
its readers a complete account of all that is interesting 
and instructive in the matter of educational systems as 
there exhibited. This correspondent is now speaking 
of the exhibit made by the public schools of Boston 
and Massachusetts ; and while giving due credit to the 
zeal displayed, to the amount of money expended for 
school purposes, to the general excellence of the re- 
sults, there are certain points where the praise is but 
qualified, while some things he condemns outright. 
“The scholastic exposition of Massachusetts,” he says, 
“is one of the most remarkable for the diversity, the 
value, and the classification of its documents. Boston, 
its capital, is the centre whence education has been 
diffused through other States, and she is justly proud 
of her titles to regard.” He remarks, as a defect, that 
there is nothing done for religious instruction, but ex- 
plains that this is because there is a desire not to 
wound the susceptibilities of persons of differing creeds, 
while he shows how the school law requires teachers to 
inculcate in the hearts of their pupils, piety, justice, re- 
spect for the truth, love of country, and benevolence to 
their fellow-men. He speaks with pleasure of the ex- 
hibit made of the kindergarten system, and of the 
efforts for organizing the instruction of very young 
children: the Americans have imitated the German 
system, but are not sufficiently acquainted with the 
book which we may fearlessly proclaim the finest that 
has been published on this subject, —“ Conseils sur la 
direction des Salles d’ Asile de Madame Pape-Carpentier.” 
He does not quite approve of the way in which reading 


is taught ; diction and intonation are totally neglected, 
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and quite often, the pupils imitate, without knowing it, 
the sharp and shrill voice of their teacher, which, he 
says, is a defect very common among American women. 
“ Arithmetic is carefully taught, but in old-fashioned 
ways ; much attention is, however, paid to mental 
arithmetic, and in that matter, the French might learn 
much of Americans. Among all the copy-books of 
writing forwarded by the primary schools of Boston, 7 
was tinable to find one that was passable. The models 
are bad ; the letters do not look as if they had been 
traced with a pen, but with a sharp sty/et; there is 
hardly one full down-stroke in a word. The pupil 
copies these lank words with a hard and very fine pen, 
which gives his work a miserable appearance. In this 
branch everything is to be done over again.” As to 
geography, we might formerly have thought in France 
that it was too much taught in America ; but at present 
one cannot but applaud the methods and results. The 
Greenfield Normal School exhibits good copy-books, 
where the pupils traced from memory, with the pencil, 
portions of maps that indicate systematic and intelli- 
gent instruction. The books of English composition 
from the primary schools and grammar schools present 
a common defect ; there is not enough of initiative, of 
originality on the part of the pupil. Twenty exercises 
reproduce the same phrase, almost word for word ; they 
are exercises of memory rather than of style. By search- 
ing thoroughly, however, I found the composition of a 
little girl of ten years of age, which certainly was not 
inspired nor retouched by the master, where nature 
exists in all its charm, and where the child has traced 
in a few words a picture full of life and freshness. She 
writes to her teacher, ‘I am going to write to you to 
tell you how I passed last summer in the country. My 
cousin had a swing in a large apple tree. There was 
on the farm a little lad, and when he used to push me 
the apples would rain around me.’ ” 

In the spirit of the Latin proverb, “ Fas est ab hoste 
doceri,’ these remarks of an intelligent and observant 
educator from another country, may be of some benefit. 


The Bible in Our Schools. 


A valued correspondent in Kentucky, himself a most successful 
educator, writes as follows : 

This much vexed question, “ The Bible in our Schools,” has 
been sprung upon us again; as it was a matter not a little agitated 
in our midst, in about the year 1854, wherein I then took the 
ground, as I do now, in favor of the retention of that book in onr 
school-rooms, and to make mo concessions to any party or denom- 
ination whatsoever, for the simple but weighty reason, that our 
civil and religious liberty are built upon its teachings. Now, if they 
do not like the dasis, they do not like the superstructure ; let, 
then, the malcontents return to those countries in which there is 
no such basis, no such buildings,—they will feel there more at home. 

The Book, then, must not only be retained, but it must be read, 
—not read with the listless apathy, nor the hurried drudgery, with 
which one might read an improbable or hackneyed tale, gotten up 
and kept to amuse or excite wonderment and stupid belief among 
the ignorant, but with that fervor and devotional spirit, which in- 
dicates feeling, intelligence, and belief in the reader, and which 
should convey to the listener, the importance of the everlasting 
truths which are all needful for moral instruction, for reproof, and 
for encouragement. Zhe people’s book must be kept in the people's 
schools ! 

The time to be occupied in the opening exercises need not con- 
sume more than fifteen to twenty minutes, if that,—using, for in- 
stance, that form of prayer known as the Lord’s Prayer, or a brief 
extemporaneous one, together with selections from the Proverbs 
or Psalms of David, which no denomination can or will object to, 
neither Jew nor Gentile, Catholic nor Protestant. Should, how- 
ever, any objection be made on the ground of “ conscientious scru- 
ples,” the scruplers might be allowed to remain out of the room 
whilst such exercises were in progress. 

To permit that Book, containing the Word of God, relating to 
the present and eternal interests of man, to remain unopened and 
unread, a sealed book, —as if there were something dreadful and 
inimical to man’s present and future state of being,—would have 
an unhappy and deleterious effect upon the minds of all the pupils. 
Conduct these devotional services with all proper solemnity and rev- 
erence and those who remain out may in alittle time have their own 
unsatisfied curiosity excited ; and a desire to know what is contained 
in that “prohibited book,” will in time arouse the thinking, inde- 
pendent mind, and determine it to hear and gladly to receive the 
“forbidden Word.” What! would you have old and unreliable 


saws, rehearsed from musty and cloistered books, to supersede the 
Word of God? The everlasting Truth, proved by miracles and 
by prophesy, the standard of our faith, a written revelation to be 
studied and taught, for all of it is profitable, and we can adduce 
indisputable authority for all these declarations ; so, it is not to 
be perverted, condemned nor prohibited by any finite creature un- 
der the sun. 

See, then, to it at once and forever, that those rude and ungrate- 
ful clamorers are foiled in their sacrilegious endeavors to banish 
from our schools that “ Book of Books.” R. W. F. 


Another, in Pennsylvania, writes: I reside in Montgomery 
county, Pa.; the population of which, in 1870, was 81,613. I 
have resided in said county all my life; taught in a public school 
six years, served as a school director in the borough of Norris- 
town eight years, — two years a trustee on the part of the State 
Normal! School of the first district, Pa.; the latter position I hold 
at present. In speaking of my own county, it is nearly the uni- 
versal practice to use the Bible in our schools; and most gener- 
ally by the teacher simply selecting a short passage, or a chapter, 
and reading it in the hearing of the whole school, immediately 
after the assembling of it in the morning, without comment, but 
with due reverence, and nothing further; the average amount of 
time consumed in conducting the exercises being from five to 
seven minutes, 

There has been no case, to my knowledge, where objections 
have been made, in an official way, to the aforesaid method, by 
the Catholics, or any other denomination or person whatever ; 
but within the past three or four years a number of Catholic paro- 
chia! schools have been established in all the largest towns in the 
county, and consequently the children of nearly all the Catholic 
families in the vicinity of those schools have been withdrawn, and 
sent to the schools established by the Catholic church. 

The Bible has been used in the public schools in this county 
from my earliest recollection: in fact more generally, I think, 
thirty years ago than at present; for at that period I can remem- 
ber, in the schools I attended, the Bible was used as a text or 
reading -book, very generally, and I furthermore remember a num- 
ber of instances that, far baek, when the parents utterly refused to 
furnish any other reading-book for their children, informing the 
teachers that the Bible was a good-enough book for their children to 
read, and desired them to read no other in school. Ido not think 
at present the Bible is used at all as a text-book in this county, 

My idea in regard to a method of meeting the objection of those 
who are not willing to take part in the exercises of Bible-reading, 
as itis at present in the schools of this county, and where objec- 
tions thereto are really made, would be to let such remain away 
altogether, and require them to attend a school of their own kind 
(any kind being better than none at all, I believe). Reconsidered : 
don’t believe the second proposition would be right, upon reflection. 
It is simply ridiculous for any one to say that all this ado about 
the Bible in the schools, gotten up within a few years, is mainly 
on account of its being read within the hearing of Catholic chil- 
dren ; that is a mere matter of pretext, made by some and not by 
all, especially the more candid portion; the main point made by 
the Catholic priests in this vicinity being on the ground that Cath- 
olic principles and doctrines are not being instilled into the minds 
of their children: ¢Azs, and the division of the general funds are 
the real causes of opposition in the matter. I have read articles, 
printed in avowed Catholic papers, denying that the Bible was the 
cause for opposition, Such being the fact, then I should say, let 
the matter be tested at once; and if the Catholics and their ad- 
herents have a majority, let them have their way, and Protestants 
submit; and if not, and the Protestants and their adherents have 
the majority, let the opposition submit, and obey the will of the 
majority, quit, or abide by proper penalties for disobeying the law. 
Do you suppose that a discontinuance of the reading of the Bible 
in our public schools would mend the matter? that the Catholics 
would withdraw their opposition, discontinue their schools, and 
everything go on harmoniously as before? Not a bit of it ! and 
they say so, openly and above board. The whole matter is only too 
thin for argument, in my opinion. A. H. B. 


Concerning Things Celestial. 


On the first of October the planets will be found in the positions 
indicated in the following table ; 
Mercury, 134. 48”. —14° 33’ 
Venus, 9 40 +12 59 
Mars, 4 6 

Saturn’s motion during the month will be —4m. and —17’; Jupi- 
ter, +25. and —1° 15’, and Mars +14, 13m, and —1° 59’. 

Mercury will be visible as morning star about the 28th or 29th, but 
the position of the Sun is not favorable. For seeing Mercury, the 
Sun should approach the horizon at as nearly a perpendicular 
course as possible, giving short dawn and twilight. Venus con- 
tinues to be a very bright morning star, though not so brilliant as 
during the past month, when it has been visible in broad daylight, 
in clear weather. It is then visible once in about 714 years, and 
teachers should take the opportunity now to impress this fact on 
the rising generation, A superstitious idea that its appearance 
presaged the appearance of the yellow fever, is quite prevalent 
among the ignorant classes, some of whom remember having seen 
it about the time of the appearance of that disease in 1854. In the 


Jupiter, 154. Som. —19° 28’ 
Saturn, 22 20 —I2 23 


early part of 1862 it was hailed as a good omen by many of the sol- 


diers on both sides, and was followed by the battles of Forts Henry 
and Donelson, Shiloh and Island No. Ten. So these modern as- 
trologers ascribe to it a baleful influence over the Sonth. 

The conjunctions with the moon are as follows : Venus, 13th ; 
Mercury, 16th; Mars, 15th; Jupiter, 20th, and Saturn, 27th. The 
lengthening evenings, and many well-marked constellations which 
now appear in the heavens, make this an interesting part of the 
year to study the constellations. A certain state of the atmosphere 
in the autumn gives a peculiar blackness to the southern sky, 
bringing out the milky way with marked distinctness, and all the 
stars shine more steadily than in the glittering nights of winter, the 
moist and cloudy nights of spring, or the pale-skied nights of sum- 
mer. ‘Teachers should not neglect the mythological side of astron- 
omy while teaching the constellations. Andromeda, Perseus, Cas- 
siopeia, Lyra, and many others, should each be invested with its own 
ancient fable, at the time the stars are pointed out in the heavens, 
There is no greater aid to memory than the awakening of the im- 
agination by such legends as these, They were related on classic 
hill-tops, by dignified Greeks, to their little circle of pupils, 
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DECLAMATION: WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


BY GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


The assertion that when a majority of women ask for equal 
political rights they will be granted, is a confession that there is 
no conclusive reason against their sharing them. And, if that be 
so, how can their admission rightfully depend upon the majority? 
Why should the woman who does not care to vote, prevent the 
voting of her neighbor who does? Why should a hundred girls 
who are content to be dolls, and do what Mrs. Grundy expects, 
prejudice the choice of a single one who wishes to be a woman, 
and do what her conscience requires? You tell me that the great 
mass of women are uninterested, indifferent, and, upon the whole, 
hostile tothe movement. You say what of course, you cannot 
know, but even if it were so, what then?j There are some of the 
nublest and best of women, both in this country and in England, 
who are not indifferent. They are the women who have thought 
for themselves upon the subject. The others, the great multitude, 
are those who have not thought at all, who have acquiesced in the 
old order, and who have accepted the prejudices of men. Shall 
their unthinking acquiescence, or the intelligent wish of their 
thoughtful sisters, decide the question ? 

And if women do not care about the question, it is high 
time that they did, both for themselves and for men. The 
spirit of society cannot be just, nor the laws equitable, so long 
as half of the population are politically paralyzed. And this 
movement, so well begun twenty-two years ago by women whose 
names will be always honored in its history, for their undismayed 
fidelity to the welfare of their sex, —this movement is now fully 
organized for the very purpose of interesting men and women in 
the question. It is a pacific agitation, but its issues are immeasur- 
able. You cannot deride it so contemptuously as the last great 
agitation in this country was derided. Even Mr. Webster, whose 
business was to know the people and understand politics, who had 
himself, on Plymouth Rock, declared the cause of liberty to be 
that of America, and at Niblo’s Garden had asserted the omnipo- 
tence of conscience in politics, —even Mr. Webster derided the 
anti-slavery movement as a rub-a-dub agitation. 

But it was a drum-beat that echoed over every mountain, and 
penetrated every valley, and roused the heart of the land to throb 
in unison. To that rub-a-dub, a million men appeared at Lincoln’s 
call, and millions of women supporting them. To that ruba-dub 
the brave and beautiful and beloved went smiling to their graves. 
To that rub-a-dub Grant forced his fiery way through the wilder- 
ness; following its roll, Sherman marched to the sea, and Sheri- 
dan scoured the Shenandoah. The rattling shots of the Kearsage 
sinking the Alabama were only the far-off echoes of that terrible 
drumbeat. To that rub-a-dub, Jefferson Davis fled from Richmond, 
and the walls of the rebellion and of slavery crumbled at last and 
forever, as the walls of Jericho before the horns of Israel. That 
tremendous rub-a-dub, played by the hearts and hands of a great 
people, fills the land to-day with the celestial music of liberty, and 
to that people, still thrilling with that music, we appeal! 

We can be patient. Our fathers won their independence of 
England by the logic of English ideas. We will persuade 
America by the eloquence of American principles. In one of the 
fierce Western battles among the mountains, General Thomas was 
watching a body of his troops painfully pushing their way up a 
steep hill against a withering fire. Victory seemed impossible, 
and the General,— even he, a rock of valor and patriotism, — ex- 
claimed, “ They can’t do it! They’ll never reach the top!” His 
chief of staff, watching the struggle with equal earnestness, 


placed his hand on his commander’s arm, and said softly, “ Time, 
time, General ; give them time ;” and presently the moist eyes of 
the brave leader saw his soldiers victorious upon the summit. 
They were American soldiers,—so are we. They were fighting an 
American battle, — so are we. They were climbing a precipice,— 
so are we. The great heart of their General gave them time, 
and they conquered. The great heart of our country will give 
us time, and we shall! triumph. 


INITIALS AND FINALS. 
(A blackboard amusement for advanced scholars.) 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


Write me the Jaw that rose, in France, 
Of Salian creation, 

That takes away a woman’s chance 
Of ruling o’er the nation. 


(Write on the board), Salic. 
Write me a Spanish palace, built 
On Madrid’s mountain side, 
Like the gridiron shaped, on which 
The good St. Lawrence died. 


(Write on the board), Escuriat. 


esign that this Department shall, ultimately, supply the wants of teachers 


Write me an ancient deity, 

Whose aid each scholar chooses : 
Goddess is she of Memory, 

And mother of the Muses. 


(Write on the board), Mnemosynk. 


Write me whom Juno drove about 
Through all the world, with madness. 
A word that also is a shout 
Of triumph, joy, and gladness. 
(Write on the board), lo. 


Write me the dangerous sunken reef, 
Between Calais and Dover; 

Where many a tall ship comes to grief 
In crossing the channel over. 


(Write on the board), Rip-Rap. 


Write me her name whom Pericles 
Wept for, while he defended : 
The fair, true friend of Socrates, 
A woman, wise and splendid. 
(Write on the board), Aspasia. 


The Eastern Prophet write, who gives 
The Koran’s revelations, 

He whose religious sect still lives 
In oriental nations. 


(Write on the board), Mahomet. 


Write me that river whose dark flow, 
Whose “ rolling rapid” swelling 
Swept by where Linden’s crimsoned snow 
The battle’s tale was telling. 
(Write on the board), Iser. 


Write me that long, low, desert land, 
One of earth’s vast waste places, 
Where, o’er the wide, hot sea of sand 

Smiles many a bright oasis. 


(Write on the board), Sahara. 
In finals and initals find 


Two most renowned of womankind. 
(SEMIRAMIS: CLEOPATRA.) 


GRANDMAMMA: MASQUERADE. 


BY LUCRECE. 


(For this pretty recitation have a very little girl costumed exactly as the poem 
suggests. An older girl, reciting; touches and calls attention to the various 
articles of dress. In the last stanza she gives and receives the kisses. At the 
close let the little grandmamma drop a low courtesy, and kiss her hand to the 
audience.) 

Puffs and powder, flowers and pluntes, 

Network mitts and stiff brocade, 
China scarf and quaint perfumes,— 

Grandma’s here in masquerade |! 

With what dignity she bends, 

What delicious glances sends ; 
Yet she seems so very small,— 
Grandmamma was twice as tall ! 


Dimples show the laugh beneath 
All the wrinkled lines of years; 
And peep out the snowy teeth 
Where the hue of age appears. 
Childish locks will show the gold, 
Powder cannot make them old ; 
And the arm so round and white, 
Cannot be dear grandma’s,—quite ! 


What a train my lady’s got, 
Satin bodice flounced with lace; 
It were wiser, were it not, 

Just to veil that blushing face ? 
See the pointed slippers show 
When my pet is waltzing,—ho! 

Grandma has regained, in truth, 
All the airy grace of youth. 


With due reverence let me print 
On your hand a grandchild’s kiss. 
Little witch, she takes the hint, 
Answers it with this,—and this,— 
Even a hundred years would please 
With such dewy lips as these, 
Yet but ten have touched your curls, 
Grandma,—sweetest girl of girls. 


THE LITTLE STUDENT'S PRAYER. 
BY JAMES A. BARTLEY, 


My parents good and kind, 
And something in me, too, 

Tell me that I should pray, 
As larger people do, 


Unto my Father, high 
Beyond the sky so bright; 

That then His heavenly love 
Will give me aid and light. 


Science puzzles me, 
o older folks so plain; 
I to understand, 
ith labor and with pain. 


Wise Parent, good and kind, 
Like those that teach me here, 
Shine on the mazy page 
And make the writing clear, 


= in my little life, 

y opening, morning da 

My heart shall lift to Thee” 
A thankful song of praise. 


THE BUCK-SKIN BREECHES. 
BY OLIVE A. WADSWORTH, 


Grandpapas all were once little boys ;— 
Is not that a remarkable poser ?— 
Devoted to toys, 
Nonsense and noise, 
Addicted to jack-stones and similar joys, 
Crazy for races with Rover and Tozer, 
Yet forced to sit still, and say, “ Yes, sir,” and “ No, sir ;” 
And the boys of all time, experience teaches, 
Have their first new balls, and their first new breeches, 


Seventeen hundred and Seventy-Six! 
That is the date,—like a burr it sticks ; 
For grandpapa told it, many’s the while, p 
As he spoke of the past, with a sigh and a smile; 
The wondrous year, 
To memory dear, 
Which of all his youth rose 5 most clear, 
When his homespun suit was kicked to the rear; 
When his father took him o’er dale and down, 
Three hundred miles to the Quaker town, 
And in bliss that humanity rarely reaches, 
He donned his first buff buck-skin breeches. 


Grandpapa had a most notable sire,— 
Brave the old General, and stout and true ; 
Prompted by honor and duteous ire, 
He pledged himself with the noble few,— 

Look at the list, 

It cannot be missed, 
He wrote it himseif, with his resolute fist. 
Beginning with “ William ” and ending with “d”; 
Strong to bear stress in Church and State, 
And he wanted his boy to be just as great. 


“ This lad of mine,” said the fervid sire, 

“I'd like him filled with a patriot’s fire !” 

So, to foster the feeling, what did he do 

But buy him the suit of a patriot true ; 
Waistcoat of buff, 
Surcoat of blue, 

Queer-cornered hat of a sombre hue, 

Buckles of silver, shining and new, 

Stockings of silk, to the knee each reaches, 

And a a sumptuous pair of buck-skin breeches. 


There was the happiest boy in creation ! 

What cared he for the great Declaration, 

The throes of a kingdom, the birth of a nation? 
Matters of State, 
Little or great, 

Hearts of oak that compelled their fate, 

Sacredest vows and death-drawn speeches,— 

He’d have sold them all for his buck-skin breeches. 


But, alas, for the bliss of the bounding heart! 
A slip, and the cup and lip must part ; 
A breath, and the sweet becomes a smart; 
A flash, and the smile has grown a tear; 
A space, and the boy is crying “ Oh, dear! 
The hour is near, 
The breeches are here, 
But I can’t get into them,—that’s quite clear! 
I can’t get in, nor anywhere near !” 


“Can’t!” said the General, and frowning heard, 
While the soldier’s pride in his breast was stirred,— 
“ Never again, sir, utter ‘iat word! 
You're a free-born man, 
That always can, 
And must and shall perfect his plan! 
See that your aim be just and right, 
Then clear your way with a dauntless might! 
Leave ‘can’ts’ to cowards that fear the fight! 


“Come, Pomp and Cesar,” he quickly cried, 
“Catch hold here, both of you, one on a side; 
The suit is right, but the boy is too wide: 
Now firmly take it, 
And thoroughly shake it, 
And if it won’t bend, why then we’ll break it ; 
Many a pillow, too plump for the case, 
Has to be shaken down into its place!” 


So the fat little boy was put in at the top, 
While the breeches were shaken flipperty-flop ; 
They tossed him up, with a jump and a hop, 
They settled him down with a sudden pop, 
And with every jerk the deeper he’d drop, 
Till, finally, the word was given to stop. 

The boy was in, 

As snug as a pin; 
Pomp and Czesar were all of a grin, 
And the breeches fitted as tight as his skin! 


Ah! that was the spirit of Seventy-Six ! 
It would’nt confess itself caught in a fix ; 
If there was a way, ’twould find and take it; 
If there wasn’t a way, ’twould speedily make it; 
_ When laws were vexing, or breeches straight, 
It rarely tarried to ruminate, 
But couched its lance, and conquered fate ! 
Yet happily, still 
Its place we can fill,— 
Can span the deep river, or breast the hill, 
Or leap the abyss with a hero’s thrill; 
For a golden heart and an iron will 
Are the lords of every earthly ill. 


PLAY FOR A RAINY RECEss.—See how many geographical names 
you can make, using the letters in N&w-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTION. The one who has written the longest list of 


names before the bell rings, shall supply the long word or phrase 
for the next time. 


TRANSLATION of the Latin Proverb in JouRNAL of Sept. 19: 
—WNever tool eight tomb end, 
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REMINISCENCES OF FROEBEL. 


BY BERTHA VON MARENHOLTZ-BULOW. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF FESTIVALS (CONTINUED). 

To children their play is life, joy, activity, at the same time ; 
therefore they plunge into it with all earnestness, at least so long 
as the desire to play lasts ; and it impels the livelier temperaments 
even to extravagance. This extravagance seldom appears in the 
large community of grown-up players, and even the joy of the wild- 
est child, when the company is large, holds itself within certain 
limits, which the feeling of fitness suggests, 

This was the case at this time. All followed the voices of the 
leaders of the play, who, in their turn, obeyed the signs of Froe- 
bel’s and Mittendort’s leading. 

Every one of the plays that succeeded the opening song ex- 
pressed some idea which, less by the words of the song than by ac- 
tion, was manifested in an intelligible manner to the children. The 
predominant idea always was an interchange of the action of indi- 
viduals with the action of the whole, making a unity. Now one 
of the company was chosen to make, in the midst of the circle, 
some gymnastic motion, which all then imitated. For example, 
the different circles formed garlands, of which each one represented 
a different flower, that the song celebrated as the symbol of a dif- 
ferent virtue. At the close, they all united in the German oak 
wreath, which, as a symbol of German nationality, included them 
all in one whole. 

The flying out of the birds from the pigeon-house into the 
distance, and their stated return, represented a home ; and the 
doves that had flown out were required, on their return, to tell the 
rest what they had seen and heard. 

Then the children represented hedges, under which the youngest 
children as little birds slipped through, singing Gliick’s “ Little 
Bird in the Wood.” 

Similar plays, leading the children’s thought into nature and the 
life as animals, are very numerous in the kindergarten. 

The Salzungen children, who were generally larger than the 
other children, practiced gymnastics, intermixed with many well- 
known plays of the children of the people, whose text was changed 
to suit the kindergarten. Generally the peculiar kindergarten 
plays were the most pleasing, as they are most suitable to child- 
hood. The meaning of each play or point which brings out the 
jokes in popular plays of the grown-up, is not suitable, because un- 
intelligible to the young child. The present condition of culture 
requires these plays to be reformed to suit the times, Froebel’s 
clothing of his ideas of play, which are to awaken determinate ideas 
in the child’s soul, is not always happily chosen, perhaps, but gen- 
erally hits the right vein in the sense of the child, crystallizing 
itself around what springs from the childish impulse of the mo- 
ment, or from the people’s wit, which is the original source of all 
games. 

And the musical side of the songs, which were the popular mel- 
odies, are not always the best. Froebel took what was at hand ; 
for he was neither a musician nor a poet, except so far as the wish 
to embody his educational ideas was poetic. These faults, 
with other imperfections incident to every human work, are easily 
to be improved. But because people have penetrated as yet so 
little into the deep grounds of Froebel’s education, critics are apt 
to speak of these imperfcctions alone,—the poor songs, verses, etc., 
not separatiug what is designed for the children from what is ad- 
dressed to the mother in the meottoes of die Mutter und Kose 
songs. Such superficial and nonsensical judgments have, however, 
done injury by giving occasion for .those who take up the method 
for their own personal ends, to make use of them to give an ap- 
pearance.of a partial judgment to their pitiful, bungling work, in 
which they often make use of Froebel’s thoughts as their own, 
while they are criticising and blaming him. This kind of judges 
are not capable of plunging into the child’s nature, for which their 
measuring-staff of literary work can find no appreciation. Goethe 
and Schiller do not understand the lisping babe on the mother’s 
lap, and as little the child of five years old. But surely, any one 
can understand that children ought to be allowed to look at the 
animals in the yard, and for that end Froebel’s little songs sing the 
language of the beasts. 


“ The little colts jump, 
The little doves fly, 
The little geese gabble, 
The little ducks quack, 
The little chickens peep, 
The old cock crows, 
These indeed are neither beautiful thoughts nor beautiful verses, 
but the right language for the young child, whose attention we 
wish to call to the various motions and sounds which the beasts 
make, putting it into the measured language, which at this age 
attracts and awakens the sense of rhythm. What can be more 
suitable to the child imagination than this song ? 


“ White snow comes down The snow goes away ; 
In gentle flakes ; The seed rises up f 
Covers the field, After the long winter’s rest ; 
Preserves the seed, The stalk grows up, 
Keeps all green The ear bends over. - 
Under the white cover. So my little child will bow. 


The little bees hum, 
Mooly-cow moos, 

The little calf frisks, 
The little lamb baas, 
The old sheep bleats.” 


The circle of the children makes the pantomime of this with 
their arms and fingers: first, the falling snow, then spreading wide 
the snowy cover ; afterward, the seed sprouting up,—the rising of 
the corn-stalk, and the bowing of the full ears, indicating that the 
little ones should bow their heads. Joyfully the little ones listen 
to the homely songs that accompany the finger-plays, the gymnas- 
tic exercises of the child’s hands. Then the mother shows the 
child a bird’s nest, by interlacing his little hands, and sings : 


“In the hedge upon the bough Birds, who call the 
The bird builds a little nest; | Mother, peep, peep, peep ! 
Lays within two little eggs, Little mother, you are so dear.” 
Spreads her wings on two wee 


Such childish songs as these should accompany the little child’s 
observation of nature, and are therefore quite in their place. To 
the uncomprehending critic we must quote Jean Paul’s words : 
“Stand far away from the tender flower of childhood, and brush 
not off the flower dust with your rough fist.” 

The best proof that the plays of Froebel are suitable to the child- 
ish mind, is the never-ceasing joy of the children, great and little, 
in playing them, again and again. Even grown-up young girls, 
whether kindergartners or not,—indeed, many older people who 
retain their susceptibility to the pleasures of childhood, practice 
them among themselves with perfect delight. Every institution 
for the culture of kindergartners affords proof of this, 

Whoever could contemplate this great troop of children, at the 
Altenstein festival, without the deepest emotion, his feeling could 
be stirred by nothing purely human, Even the country people, 
who had grown gray with rough work, expressed deep sympathy, 
with tears of happy emotion. ‘That is a sight for the heart,’ said 
one; ‘how beautifully playful the children are!’ ‘Yes,’ Mr. 
Froebel understands how to exercise children, no doubt of that.’ 
‘ That is delightful,’ said others, A stout peasant, who had accom- 
panied his grandchild, said: ‘Mr. Froebel is one of thuse sacra- 
mental child-people, that can make everything beautiful!’ A stiff 
military captain said, ‘If all children had gymnastic piays of this 
kind, then the exercising of recruits would be a real pleasure !’ and 
a lady from among the Liebenstein guests said to Froebel, with 
tears in her eyes, ‘I never saw anything that struck me like this 
child-play. It seems as if I were in a church, it sounds so devo- 
tional,’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Froebel, ‘that is the uniting power of play, which 
exalts children, and even grown-up people. Real human joy is 
truly a divine worship, for it is ordered by God.’ 

There was a pause in the plays, when the children spread them- 
selves out on the*turf-covered banks of the grove, in order to par. 
take of some refreshments. The grown-up people took part in 
this, and enjoyed it no less than the children. When this season 
of refreshment was over, and they had gone back to the plays, the 
family of the Duke came to look on, I called Froebel and Mid- 
dendorf to receive them, and they both approached, glowing with 
heat, and their faces beaming with happiness, 

The Duchess said: ‘ What a beautiful sight is this great troop 
of children! But you work too hard guiding the plays. Won’t 
you take seats near us?’ pointing to the places prepared for the 
princes. 

Froebel answered, almost with irritation, ‘No, your highness ; 
that will not do; I must go back to the children. I know no wea- 
riness ; I am animated by the playing ; it makes me young again.’ 

‘It is not so easy at your years,’ said the Duke. 

‘Froebel has discovered the secret of remaining forever young,’ 
said Middendorf. ‘Among children, one keeps fresh, and does 
not grow old.’ And both these youthful old men returned again 
to the circle of the playing children, of whom they had not lost the 
least motion. ‘The sharp glance of both had been directed over 
the whole. 

The young nine-year-old princess looked upon the playing with 
evident sympathy, and, as it appeared to me, with longing eyes, as 
if she would willingly have taken part in it. This little one was 
not wholly unacquainted with Froebel’s occupations, for she had 
been shown the weaving by Fraulein Levin. 

The children of the great in this world must early in life learn to 
do without that which makes children most happy,—association 
with companions of their own age, and the cordial intimacies of 
childhood. Rarely can they take part in these; and the freedom 
of children standing on the lower steps of the social ladder is 
always wanting to them. The advantages which they are supposed 
to have in their education hardly outweigh this disadvantage in- 
evitable to it. In the conventional world the full happiness of 
childhood is scarcely ever enjoyed. 

(To be continued.) 


— “It is a sublime thought that now before the educator creep, 
as nurslings, the great teachers and inspirers of the next genera- 
tion, and perhaps of all posterity ; that he is leading future suns in 
his leading-strings, with their dependent planets; but still more 
that he is developing or enveloping an angel or a devil.—Richler. 

—‘ Were there a perfected and almighty art of education, and a 
union of educators with each other, or even a unity within their 
own individual being, then, since every child’s world begins the 
history of mankind anew, the future, of which we now can see and 
command so little, would be more beautifully in our power; for in 
education we sow upon a pure, soft soil either poison or the heal- 
ing plants, and we, like the gods and giants to the first men, act 
with spiritual and physical power on these little ones." 


THE RELIG OUS TEACHING OF CHILDREN. 


To the Editor of The Messenger: The recipient of this letter 
hopes you will publish it for the benefit of others, 


My ar : Lhad a conversation with a parent of some of 
your little pupils, a few days since, which I wish to recount to you. 
He said, “ Do you think Miss —— carries on her kindergarten on 
the true prin les?” said, “She does so for all that I know,” 
“T ask,” said he, “ because of late my children have been singing 
at home Sunday School songs about salvation and redemption, in- 
stead of the kindergarten songs about the farmer, and other sym- 
bolic games, and I do not think such songs are adapted to chil- 
dren. I do not send mine to Sunday School for that very reason. 
They cannot understand such subjects, and the later effect will be 
only to disgust them with religion itself, or make them religiously 
bigoted.” I told him I agreed with him perfectly; that I thought 
children should never be taught mere words, and that their devo- 
tional emotions should be excited only by their relation to their 
Heavenly Father, and His goodness and love, but that no dogmas 
should be taught them. I cannot but think you will agree with 
me when you come to reflect upon it. I know some people think 
if they ensure the memory of a certain forme of words embodying 
an idea, that bye-and-bye children will put meaning into them ; 
but Froebel’s idea, in which I concur is, that they shall never learn 
a word that does not convey an idea at the time ; and especially I 
would avoid giving the young any dogmatic views upon religion. 
I think, and you will find a great many other parents think they 
should leave dogmatic views to the individual wholly unfettered by 
traditional beliefs. I once asked my little pupils when they were 
learning the verse in the Christmas carol, 


“Jesus Christ was born to-day, 
Let us all be glad and say 
We will love him and obey,” 


why we should love him and obey? Some of them answered “ Be- 
cause he was good.” I replied, ‘* Yes, he was so good that he could 
help others to be good better than one else could, and whatever 
he advised other people to do they liked to obey, hoping to be- 
come as good as he was.” It seems to me this is all the use we 
should make of Christ’s history for children. His obedience to 
every thing he knew or could find out about goodness, even chil- 
dren can imitate, and help themselves to grow wise and good as he 
did ; and this mention of Christ can be made very impressive, 
while deing good is the constant aspiration of children, and what 
their elders are always harping upon to them, Little children 
should know nothing about evil but what they experience in their 
own sometimes rebellious little souls, when they want to do some- 
thing they cannot be allowed to do. I shall never forget the pain 
with which I was obliged the first time to speak of the evil-doing 
of men to a tender-hearted child of my own. It had been brought 
to his notice by others, and the amazed and distressed question he 
asked was, ‘“‘ Do men ever gun each other as they do the birds ?” 

Conscientious self-government, to the ends of truth and kindli- 
ness, are the principles to be instilled into little children. They 
can easily be made to see that they cannot be happy or make 
others happy, unless they are conscientious in these things, and it 
is legitimate to tell them that God has made them so that they 
cannot; and they can be made to see the difference between their 
own wrong doing, and that of animals which are not made to know 
the difference between doing right and doing wrong; but I think 
we can go no farther yet. The next stage of self-knowledge will 
be that they are made to grow in goodness and in thinking, while 
the birds and fishes and kittens know all they ever can when they 
are born, and cannot be expected to improve. 

I hope you will find time to read the “‘ Reminiscences of Froebel” 
that are printed in the JOURNAL. One cannot study his principles 
enough, I have gained much by dwelling upon them as expounded 
by Froebel himself and his wonderful commentator, the Baroness 
Marenholtz, who loved dearly to carry distinguished people to see 
him, and talk over the various points with him, so that every pos- 
sible objection was met and answered at length. 

I hope you will think that my age and experience with children 
are sufficient apology for giving you advice, which elderly people 
are so apt to tease their young friends with; but this study of the 
human mind, even in child-nature, is so difficult a one, that it is 
perfectly natural for young people not to realize its difficulties; and 
with such a sunny spirit as yours, that every thing should work 
easily and seem to go well. You have got to make some mistakes 
before you will find out all the wisdom that is latent within you. I 
suspect that it was never hard for you to be good, and so you may 
not have dwelt much upon the philosophy of it. Z had a quick, 
naughty temper to govern, (it is not entirely governed yet, and I 
am afraid I shall not be allowed to die till I have completed the 
work), and I have lived long enough to see people lay their re- 
sponsibilities elsewhere than upon themselves, than which nothing 
is more pernicious, it seems to me, in the formation of character, 
Teach children that they will have to go back upon every false 
step they take, and substitute the right one for it. To remand 
them to their consciences, as their inward teacher whose place no 
one can take, is a principle common to all humanity, from pagan 


to Christian, Opinions may be safely left to maturity, or to so 
much of it as will inquire about opinions. Then the mind will be 
ripe to choose between them. ee 


— Objects of conception are material or spirltual, actual or ideal, 


sensible or supersensible, past or future, 
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Boston Public Schools. 


EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES FOR THE SECOND 
GRADE CERTIFICATES OF QUALIFICATION. 
(Continued from Sept. 16.) 


Physics. 

1. State the distinction between ‘chemistry and 
physics. 

2. State Newton’s law of universal gravitation. 

3- A stone let fall from the top of a cliff reaches the 
base at the end of five seconds. How high is the cliff? 

4. A piece of lead weighing 16 ounces in air weighs 
14.6 ounces in water. Find the specific gravity of lead. 
The same piece of lead is tied to a piece of cork weigh- 
ing 2 ounces, and the two bodies now weigh in water 
8.6 ounces. Find the specific gravity of cork. 

5. How does the image of a person’s face appear to 
him when he looks into a concave mirror? Account 


for this appearance. 
Chemistry. 


1. Define the terms element, acid, base, and salt, as 
used by the chemist. 

2. Write the symbols of water and of sulphuric acid. 

3. Describe oxygen and carbon. 

4. What is chemical affinity? What is chemical re- 
action ? 

5. State the process of smelting iron ores, and the 
general theory of the chemical changes involved. 

Astronomy. 

1. Name the bodies that belong to our solar system, 
giving the planets in their order from the sun. 

2. Define these phrases,—disk of a heavenly body ; 
plane of its orbit ; and precession of the equinoxes. 

3- Account for the two apparent movements of celes- 
tial bodies. 

4. Describe the apparent movements on the celestial 
sphere, (1) as viewed from either pole of the earth; 
(2) from the equator ; (3) from our latitude. 

5. Account for the variation in the length of day and 
night throughout the year at a place just within the 
Arctic circle, — beginning at the time of the vernal 


equinox. 
English Language. 


1. What language formed the basis of the English 
language ? 

2. In the progress of a language, does it become 
more inflected or less ? 

3. From what chief sources have words been adopted 
into the English language, and what, in general, with 
refence to meaning, is the character of the words adopted 
from the classical language ? 

4. What changes in form do words usually undergo, 
upon being adopted into English? Give examples. 

5. What tendency exists with regard to the forms of 
the past tense and past participle of irregular verbs? 
Illustrate by examples. 

6. In the progress of the English language, have 
words oftener passed from a more generic to a more 
specific meaning, or the reverse? Give examples, 

Grammar. 

1. (1) Have we the same construction in each of the 
sentences, — “The man is known,” and “The man is 
unknown”? (2) Do you parse the sentences alike? 
Why? 

2. In how many, and in what, instances is the verb 
varied in form on account of the person and number of 
its subject, in the indicative and potential moods, com- 
mon style? 

3. “Almost at the root of that tall pine, the shadow 
of whose bare and slender stem oft stretches towards 
me like a long straight path, traced faintly in the green 
sward, there, deneath a plain blue stone, a gentle dales- 
man lies, from whom, in early childhood, was withdrawn 
the precious gift of hearing.” (1) What kind of sen- 
tence is this? (2) How many, and what kind of, clauses 
does it contain? (3) Parse the italicised words. 

4. “We read the emblem of our fate in flowers that 
bloom and die” “I gathered the flowers that grew by 
the roadside” Punctuate these sentences, and give 
the reasons. 


5. Correct anything you think wrong in the following 
sentences :—“ The conspiracy was the easier discovered 
from its being known to many.” “The religion of 
these people, as well as their customs and manners, 
were strangely misrepresented.” 

Rhetoric. 

1. To what classes of subjects are narration and de- 
scription applicable? and, in writing a history, which 
would determine the arrangement? 

2. Whatis invention, and how can rhetoric aid us init? 

3. (1) Define style ; and explain (2) purity, and (3) 
propriety of style? 

4. (1) What are the three most important properties 
of style? (2) Which takes precedence, and should be 
made the direct aim by young writers? 
5. (1) What do you understand by a periodic struc- 
ture of sentences, and by loose sentences? (2) What 
is the effect of a too exclusive use of either? 

English Literature. 
1. Who was the first great English poet? About 
what time did he write, and by what poem is he best 
known? Give some description of that poem. 
2. By what poem is Spenser best known? 
brief description of it. 
3. In what century did Milton write, and what were 
some of his earlier, and some of his later works? What 
quotation can you make from any of his works? 
4. At about what time was the Sfectafor published, 
and who were some of the principal contributors to it? 
5. In what century did Goldsmith live, and what are 
some of his prose, and some of his poetical works? 
What are the characteristics of his style ? 

Botany. 

1. What is the importance of the vegetable kingdom 


to animal life ? 
2. Classify plants according to the number of their 


cotyledons. 
3. Describe the annual growth of a branch of a 
horse-chestnut or maple tree. 
4. Describe the growth of a biennial plant. 
5. How does a tuber differ from a bulb? 
6. State the difference between an exogen and an 
endogen. Give an example of each. 
7. Name and describe the parts of a flower. 
8. Name three forms of corollas and four forms of 
inflorescence. 
9. How may a simple pistil be regarded as a trans- 
formed leaf? 
10. Give the botanical name of three plants of the 
order Ranunculacez ; three of the order Rosacez ; and 
three of the order Labiatz. 
Zoology. 
1. What are Protozoans? Name three groups. 
2. Describe a piece of branching coral (Madrepore), 
in the living state. Explain the mode of its growth 
from the original egg. 
3. Name the three classes of mollusks, and give the 
characteristics of each class. 
4. State differences of structure between a clam and 
an oyster. 
5. Distinguish scientifically between a worm anda 
caterpillar. 
6. Give a brief history of the life of a mosquito. 
7. Describe the circulation of the blood in fishes. 
8. Give the classes of vertebrates, with the charac- 
teristics of each class. 
9. Give differences of dentition in mammals with ref- 
erence to their habits and food. . 
10. Describe the digestive system of a ruminant. 
Geology. 
1. Name the two great classes of rocks. 
examples of each class. 
2. State the principal agencies of metamorphism in 
rocks, and the changes produced. 
3. Define strata, dip, strike, outcrop, and fault. 
4. What are the trap rocks, and to what is their col- 
umnar structure attributed ? 
5. Name and describe briefly five varieties of quartz. 
6. Distinguish between a native metal and an ore. 
7. Name four important ores of iron and three of lead. 
8. Name the principal igneous and organic agencies. 
9. Name the prevailing rocks and the characteristic 
fossils of the carboniferous system. 
10. What are the principal phenomena of the drift 
or glacial period ? 


Give a 


Give two 


STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


MAINE. 

— Our Hebron correspondent writes: There will be a reunion of 
the former students of the Hebron Academy, to take place Oct. sth 
and 6th. The programme will be issued in a few days. The fall 
term has been in session three weeks, with 110 students in at- 
tendance. 

— The schools in Gardiner have again opened, with few changes 
in corps of teachers. The class admitted to the high school num- 
bers about thirty. 

— Norway Liberal Institute is in session, with 141 scholars. C, 
A. Black, A. B., of Paris, is the principal. There is every indica- 
tion that the term will be one of marked interest and value. 

— Hallowell Classical and Scientific Academy opens the fall 
term with an increased attendance, and under the instruction of 
an old and tried faculty, with several important additions. The 
school will compare favorably with any educational institution of 
the kind in the State. 

— The high school at East Sumner is now in session, taught by 
C. F. Gibbs, of Colby University. 

— The West Waterville High School began its fall session 
Monday, Sept. 4, under the instruction of Mr. E. C. Stevens, prin- 
cipal, and Miss Alice M. Emerson, assistant. It numbers sixty 
students. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Teachers’ Association. 
The New-Mampshire State Teachers’ Association will hold its 
twenty-third annual meeting at City Hall, Concord, N. H., Octo- 
ber 12 and 13, 1876. The session will begin at 3.00 p. m., Thurs- 
day. Teachers, committees, superintendents, and citizens of Con- 
cord and New Hampshire, are urgently invited to be present and 
participate in the exercises. 
Thursday, October 12th. b 
3.00 P. M.—Organization and business meeting, Discussion, by 
members, on proposed methods of conducting with greater effi- 
ciency the meetings of the Association. 
4.00 P. M. — Appointment of Committees, election of officers, 
and place of meeting for the ensuing year. 
7.30 P. M.— Prayer by Rev. Mr. Ayer, Concord. Address of 
welcome by Hon. George A. Pillsbury, mayor of Concord. Re- 
sponse by the president. 
8.00 p. M.—Address by Pref. John K. Lord, Dartmouth College : 
“ The School and the College.” 
Friday, October 13th. 
9.00 A. M. — Prayer by Rev. Dr. Coit, Concord. Paper: “The 
Supremacy of Woman in our Schools ;” Prof. Hiram Orcutt, prin- 
cipal of Tilden Seminary. Discussion of this topic by Messrs. 
Downs and Woolsen of Concord, Meservey of New Hampton. 
10.00 A. M.—“* How far should the State pursue the Process of 
Education,” by Prof. J. B. Robinson, president N. H. Conference 
Seminary and Female College, Tilton, Discussion by Messrs. 
Martin, of New London; Weston, of Reed’s Ferry; Superin- 
tendent Allen, of Concord. 
11.00 A. M.—Paper: “ The Revival of English, or New Methods 
in Language,” by Miss L. Carleton, Concord High School. Dis- 
cussion by Misses Taylor, of East Derry; Smiley, of Plymouth ; 
Dodge, of New London. 
12.00 to 12.30.—Miscellaneous business. 


Friday Afternoon. 

2.00 P. M.—“* What shall we do with our District School ?” by 
Prof. A. J. Swain, principal Stevens’ High School, Claremont. 
Discussion by Messrs. Stanley, of Concord; Kelsey, of Plymouth ; 
Dearborn, of Manchester. 

3.00 P. M.—Paper: “ Qualifications for Primary Teaching,” by 
Prof. J. E. Vose, Ashburnham, Mass, Discussion by Miss Bun- 
ton, of Manchester; Folsom, of Dover; Parker, of Quincy, Mass. 

4.00 P. M.—** Natural Sciences in Public Education,” by H. O. 
Ladd, of Plymouth. Discussion by Messrs. Cummings, of Mer- 
iden; Bacheler, of Manchester; Walker, of Pembroke. 

Friday Evening. 

7.00.—Music by children of public schools of Concord, under 
direction of Professor Jackman. 

7-45.—Paper: “ Legislative changes demanded by the interests 
of Public Education,” by Hon. J. W. Simonds, Franklin. Gen- 
eral discussion of this topic. ; 

8.30.—“ New Hampshire at the Centennial,” by members who 
have been there, 

General Information. 

The papers to be presented are limited to fifteen minutes, and 
the remarks of those appointed to discuss them to ten minutes 
each. Time will also be given to others who are willing to par- 
ticipate in the discussion, till the expiration of the hour assigned 
to the subject. 

Board can be obtained by members at the Phenix and Eagle 
Hotels at $2.00 per day; at the Elm House, $1.25 per day. 

The Concord Railroad will sell tickets at reduced rates from 
Manchester, Nashua, New-Market Junction, and Portsmouth, to 
Concord and return. Persons taking these trains at other stations 
can procure tickets, to Concord and return, of the conductors on 
the train. On the Northern Railroad, Concord and Claremont 


Railroad, and Boston, Concord, and Montreal Railroad, special 
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tickets, at reduced rates,—good for the round trip,—can be pur- 
chased of the conductors on the cars. 


— The Farmington High School building is nearly completed ; 
it will probably be ready for occupancy by the first of next month. 
The committee in charge deserve much credit, because this house 
will be of public good and an ornament to the town. 

— Trustees of the State Normal School: Charles W. Picker- 
ing, Dover; John D. Lyman, Exeter ; William M. Chase, Con- 
cord; Royal H. Porter, Keene; P. B. Coggswell, Concord; Rev. 
Geo. P. Spaulding, Dover; Charies F. Stone, Laconia. 

— Franklin schools commenced week before last, under the su- 
pervision of the old corps of teachers, which is a sufficient guar- 
anty of success. A large class of young ladies from our schools 
enter the normal school at Salem this fall. 

— Prof. Mark Bailey, the distinguished elocutionist, and a for- 
mer student at Pembroke Academy, gave a reading at the Acad- 
emy Hall, Tuesday evening, Sept. 19. It was a highly pleasing 
and profitable entertainment. 

— The 7ilden Enterprise is received. It is compiled from the 
work of the senior class of the seminary at their commencement 
in June. It is gotten up in its usual good style. 

— Only five of the ungraded city schools at Keene are having 
full terms. No. 2 is taught by Mrs. Mason, No. 6 by Miss Fay, 
No. 7, Miss Darling, No. 8, Miss Gunn, and No. 10, Miss 
Buckminster. 

— Miss Blanding has opened a large private school in West 
Swanzy. Miss B. is a well known and successful teacher, always 
keeping up a good interest in her schools. 

— Let the teachers of the State be laying their plans to attend 
the State Teachers’ Association at Concord next month. 

— Miss Lizzie M. Rand, a Nashua teacher, has received and 
accepted a call to a grammar school in Woonsocket, R. I. She is 
a favorite teacher, and will be a loss to the school. . . . We 
learn that Miss Carrie E. Small, formerly a teacher in the high 
school, has accepted a position in a grammar school in Glouces- 
ter, Mass, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


SALARIES OF PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS IN BOSTON. 

Latin and English High Schools.—For head-master, $3,500 and 
$4,000; masters, $2,800 and $3,200; sub-masters, $2,200 and 
$2,600; ushers, $1,700 and $2,000; instructor in military drill, 
$1,500; teacher of French in Latin School, $600; in English High 
School, $1,300 ; assistant instructor in drawing in English High 
School, $800. 

Girls’ High School. — For head-master: first year of service, 
$3,500,—subsequently, $4,000; head-master’s first head-assistant, 
$2,000; head-master’s second head-assistant, $1,500; head-assist- 
ants, $1,200; assistants, $1,000; teacher of chemistry, $1,500; 
teacher of drawing, $800; teacher of French, $750; teacher of 
German, $750; assistant in laboratory, $500; teacher of physical 
culture, $600. 

Normal School.—F or head-master, for first year’s service, $3,500, 
— subsequently, $4000; head-assistant, $1,500; assistants, $1,000. 

Grammar Schools. — For masters, first year, $2,800, — subse- 
quently, $3,200; sub-master, first year, $2,200, — subsequently, 
$2,600; ushers, $1,700, — subsequently, $2,000; principal of Dud- 
ley School for Girls, $2,000 ; head-assistants in master’s room, or 
teaching the first class, $1,200; other head-assistants, $850; as- 
sistants, first year, $600; second year, $700; subsequently, $800; 
general supervisor of drawing, $3,300; instructors in drawing, 
$2,500; teacher of drawing in Dorchester, $1,700; general super- 
visor of music in the high schools, $3,300; director and teacher of 
music in the grammar schools, $3,000; superintendent of vocal 
and physical culture, $2,500 for six months; for teacher of sewing, 
$87.50 per annum for each whole division of the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth classes taught. LZxceptions: Teacher of sewing in the Win- 
throp School, $800; in Dorchester, and the Bowditch School, $700 
per annum. 

Primary Schools.—Teachers ; first year $600, second year, $700, 
subsequently, $800. 

School for Deaf Mutes.—Principal, $1,500; one assistant, $900; 
three assistants, each, first year, $700, subsequently, $800. 

Kindergarten School. — Assistant, first year, $600, second year, 
$700, subsequently, $800. 


MIDDLEBORO.—New teacher in the grammar school in this vil- 
lage. Mr. J. N. Willoughby continues in charge of the high 
school. Mr. Coffin continues popular as the principal of Pierce 
Academy. There is an attendance of 25 pupils. . . . Eaton 
Family School has 23 scholars. Number of teachers has been 
increased. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


GLEANINGS FROM SCHOOL RETURNS FOR YEAR ENDING APRIL 
30, 1876.—COMPARISON WITH YEAR PRECEDING. 


Foster. — There has been an increase of eleven days in the 
school year, but quite a decrease in the school attendance. The 
aggregate amount paid teachers was a little more than last year, 
accounted for by the longer school year, as there has been a small 
decrease in the average monthly wages of both male and female 
teachers: the average monthly wages this year for males being 
$31.16, and for females $24.62. Richard G. Stome was elected a 
member of the school committee for three years, and succeeds 


Geo. S. Tillinghast. The school committee have organized, with 
Mowry P. Arnold, M.D., chairman; Henry L. Place, clerk; and 
Richard G. Stone, superintendent. In this town the superintend- 
ent receives no salary. The cost of instruction has increased, and 
the fact that very small schools are exceedingly expensive, al- 
though the school year,is short and the teachers receive very small 
wages, is fully illustrated in this town. No changes in text- 
books reported. The town appropriates an amount which only 
equals that received from the State, and this is more than a hun- 
dred dollars less than last year. 

GLOUCESTER.—The school year has been increased, and also the 
total amount paid teachers. The increase in the aggregate num- 
ber of months’ service performed by male teachers has been the 
chief cause of the increase in the amount paid teachers, for both 
male and female teachers have received smaller wages per month. 
The attendance, however, has been so good that the average cost 
of instruction per capita of pupils enrolled, and of average attend- 
ance, has been decreased. Of the 24 teachers employed, 8 were 
males, 16 females, and 7 educated at normal schools. Sargent’s 
Speller has been changed for Monroe’s. School appropriations 
for this year have suffered a decrease. Thomas Irons has been 
elected a member of the school committee for three years, and the 
committee have organized as follows: Thomas Irons, chairman; 
Mrs. Mary O. Arnold, clerk; and Rev. Mowry Phillips, superin- 
tendent. 

JouNson. — There has been an increase of one school and one 
teacher, yet the amount paid teachers has decreased, as the school 
year has been shortened and teachers have been paid smaller 
wages. The year ending April 30, 1875, the school year of this 
town was longer than that for any other town in the State, but that 
precedence cannot be claimed for the year ending April 30, 1876. 
The number of different pupils (after deducting the many reén- 
rollments), is a considerable decrease from last year’s report, but 
the average attendance has increased, therefore the cost per capita 
of pupils enrolled has increased, while the cost of average attend- 
ance has decreased. One evening school, which was well at- 
tended, was opened at Merino last winter. No change reported 
in committees or text-books. Appropriations for school this year 
considerably less than last. Of the 25 different teachers em- 
ployed, 3 were males, 22 females, and 6 were educated at normal 
schools. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Wi.Lton.—A book containing over one hundred pages, includ- 
ing the historical address, poem, etc., of the late 15soth anniversary 
of the Wilton Congregational church, has been issued, and is of 
much historical interest. 

NEw CANAAN.—The recent death of Prof. Samuel St. John is 
very much deplored, and at a recent meeting of citizens, resolutions 
expressing the very high estimate of him as a fellow-townsman, as 
an educator, and Christian were passed. 

STRATFORD. — Prof. B. G. Northrop, Secretary of the State 
Board of Education, gave very interesting lectures in the Town 
Hall, Wednesday (2oth inst ), afternoon and evening. They were 
well attended. 

HARTFORD.—Forty-one candidates from fourteen different States 
and territories presented themselves at the recent examination at 
Trinity College. . . The Washington district has elected John 
Allen, John Kelley, and C. B. Boardman, committee for ensuing 
year, and laid a tax of four mills. . The South district has 
elected Thomas Belknap, Stiles D. Sperry, and Elija Kellogg, com- 
mittee, and instructed them to select a site for a new school-house. 
Mr. Harbison, of the retiring committee, had been chairman for 
many years, and had spent much time and labor for the schools of 
the district. The Hartford Orphan Asylum, contrary toa 
public statement, does receive childrefi of Catholic parents, and 
for the last two years one-third of the inmates have been of such 
parentage. 

SUFFIELD.—The Connecticut Literary Institution is now out of 
debt, and has a property costing over $100,000. More than one 
hundred pupils are in attendance this term. E. M. Ogden, of 
Crosier Theological School, takes the place of J. M. Pratt in the 
English department, who has gone to the Philadelphia Deaf and 
Dumb Institute. 

Co.umBiA.—E. L. Richardson, of this town, a graduate of Am- 
herst, is principal of Addison Free Academy, New York. 
The Roman Catholic Convent of St. Margaret of Cortona, 
the corner-stone of which was recently laid, is expected to accom- 
modate 50 boarding pupils, and to be ready for occupancy in two 
months, 

CoLEBROOK. — The South school has engaged Mr. Clarence E. 
Ball; the Center, Miss Lottie Hurlbut ; Sandy Brook, Miss Mary 
Parsons; Robertsville, Mr. Hoyt North. All but the first are re- 
engaged. 

New Haven.—John E. Earl, Patrick Maher, and Nathan T. 
Bushnell were chosen as members of the New <‘aven school 
board, at a recent election. Mr. James G. English and General 
Walker, the “citizens’” candidates, were defeated. The school 
tax was reduced one-quarter of a mill to one mill and a half. 


— In a suburban school a teacher gave out the word “ psalter ” 
to a class in spelling. It was a “poser” to all till it reached the 
foot of the class, when a curly-headed little fellow spelt it correctly, 


and, on being asked to,define it, shout out, “ More salt !” 


.|dred and eighty. 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


THE NEW-ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 
will meet with President Capen early in October. This will be 
the first meeting of the Association with the president of Tufts. 


YaLr.—The rear windows of the Battell chapel are soon to be 
adorned with curtains. The relief will be great to thpse who 
make a practice of studying in the chapel. . . . The juniors 
have chosen optionals as follows: about one hundred and thirty 
French, thirty calculus, three Greek, and seven history. German 
is required. The optional Latin class had to be abandoned on ac- 
count of the illness of Professor Thacher. . « Thirty-sixjcasts 
of Greek sculpture have been added to the collection at the Yale 
art school, and eight new paintings are now on exhibition in the 
gallery. An attempt has been made to introduce congre- 
gational singing at morning prayers. The students are obliged to 
stand during the singing, and, as this precludes studying, there is 
a good prospect that the plan will be successful. 

CoLorapo.—W. D. Sheldon, A.M., of the Chickering Institute, 
Cincinnati, formerly of Western Reserve College, has taken a 
position in connection with Colorado College, located at Colorado 
Springs, about fifty miles south of Denver. Rev. E. P. Tenney, 
of Ashland, has been elected president of the college. 

TILDEN LADIEs’ SEMINARY.—The fine class and goodly number 
of young ladies who have entered the seminary this week repre- 
sent States all along the line from Maine to Colorado, and from 
Texas to Canada; and they continue to arrive. 

Turrs.—The term opened at Tufts, Thursday, Sept. 21, to con- 
tinue, without interruption, until the summer vacation. The in- 
crease of students this year is greater than ever heretofore. The 
dormitories are crowded to their full capacity. Thirty-five have 
entered the collegiate department and thirteen the divinity school 
Middle Hall has been thoroughly renovated and repaired, and a 
number of rooms added. The trustees of the college have au- 
thorized the board of finance to construct a gymnasium for the 
use of the students, and the plans are now being made. . . .« 
The faculty have voted to increase the number of elective studies 
of the junior and senior year.” . A professorship in chemis- 
try has been established by the trustees, of which Instructor Pit- 
man, whom the president, in his late report, recommended to a 
professorship, will undoubtedly have charge. 

LoGAN FEMALE COLLEGE, at Russellville, Kentucky, under 
the presidency of A. B. Stark, LL.D., shows the evidence of a 
most thorough course of instruction, and a rare instance of com- 
plete work in English literature. The prize papers of Miss 
Stark and Miss Brown, in answer to questions proposed by H. H. 

Furness, Esq., of Philadelphia, on Shakespeare’s Hamlet, are cer- 
tainly papers of remarkable merit. 

BRADFORD ACADEMY is the oldest seminary for young ladies in 
Massachusetts. It was founded in 1803, and has been in success- 
ful operation ever since. Rev. J. H. Means, D.D., of Boston, is 
the efficient head of the board of trustees, and Miss Annie E. 
Johnson is the principal of the school. 

THE OREAD INSTITUTE, at Worcester, has been established 
nearly thirty years. The course of study is as thorough and ex- 
haustive as the best high schools and academies of New England- 


WILLISTON SEMINARY was founded in 1841, by Hon. Samuel 
Williston, and has received from the founder gifts and endowment 
funds to the amount of about one million dollars. The school has 
just been re-organized by the following appointments on the part 
of the board of trustees : James Morris Whiton, Ph.D., principal ; 
Robert Porter Keep, Ph.D., master in the classical department ; 
Roswell Parish, M.A., master in the English department ; George 
Young Washburn, B.A., instructor in rhetoric and oratory. Dr. 
Whiton is a graduate of Yale College, of the class of ’53, and is a 
successful teacher, preacher, and author. Dr. Keep is a graduate 
of Yale College, in the class of 65. He was tutor in Yale Col- 
lege, 1867-69, and has enriched his scholarship by foreign travel 
and study. 

MinNnESOTA.—Chatfield Graded School is the oldest in Fillmore 
county. The fall term opened Sept 11, under the charge of A. 
W. Millard, formerly of Wisconsin. Miss C. C. Beck assists in 
the upper room; Mr. W. Wynter has charge of the grammar, 
Miss A. E. Reeves of the A intermediate, Miss Ellen Arnold of 
the B intermediate, Miss Ella Rand of the A primary, and Miss 
Dell Pinneo of the B primary. The enrollment is about two bun- 
The Preston Graded School opened 
Sept. 11, with an enrollment of 180, under the charge of P, Brady, 
formerly of Wisconsin. Mrs G. A. Smith assists in the upper 
rooms; Miss C. M. Gage has charge of the intermediate, and 
Mrs. Dunlap of the primary. 


THE COLLEGE OF THE Ciry oF New York began its winter 
term, Wednesday. The senior class numbers 51, the junior 62, 
the sophomore 94, and the freshman 197. Of the 696 applications 
for admission to the introductory class, 519 were successful. 

— Says Professor Huxley of our colleges: “ The Engli-h uni- 
versities are the product of government; yours of private munifi- 
cence. That amongst us is almost unknown. The general notion 
of an Englishman, when he gets rich, is to found an estate and 
benefit his family. The general notion of an American when for- 
tunate, is to do something for the good of the people, and from 
which benefits shall continue to flow. The latter is the nobler 
ambition.” 


— Colby University has a freshman class of 46. 
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FRANCE. — ENCOURAGEMENT TO EpvucATION. — The city of 
Paris has lately announced a competitive examination for a prize 
of 1,500 francs, to be given to that family of Paris which, having 
the greatest number of children, shall have given them the instruc- 
tion and education the most suitable. All who desire to compete 
for this prize, are requested to inscribe their names in their respect- 
ive mairies. This prize is henceforth to be distributed every two 
years, and is the product of a legacy of a Mr. Reverdy to that 
effect ; and the committee for making an examination of the merits 
and rights of the families competing, are bound to use the greatest 
discretion, and not to divulge any information confided to them. 
La Revue Politique et Littéraire makes the following remarks upon 
this new prize : ** What father of a family could ever imagine that 
a prize would be granted for the good education, the physical and 
moral health of his children? We know that every day parents 
are condemned for infanticide and shameful tortures ; but no one 
had thought of encouraging morality and family labor, or of doing 
anything to revive affection at the fireside. A philosopher who 
understands the manners of his age, has chosen to apply the sys- 
tem of prizes to the increase of parental love. Despairing of find- 
ing the necessary stimulus in emulation or religious exhortation, 
he has made of the first duty of parents their first speculation. 
The idea is ingenious. But what will be, according to the exam- 
iners, the best education, the most practical instruction? It would 
not be out of place to compile with what has been announced the 
programme of examination. The conscience of parents has been 
so rarely excited that they will at the beginning find themselves 
perplexed ; but once knowing what requisites are demanded, good 
parents will set themselves to work, and we do not fear to assert 
that the results will be notable.” 


GREECE.—EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS.—We translate from an 
article in the Archivio di Pedagogia of Palermo, the following de- 
tails as to the state of education in Greece, derived from an official 
report made to the Minister of Public Instruction of that kingdom : 
In 1874 there were in the country 1127 common or public schools, 
in which primary instruction was gratuitously given to 63,156 boys 
and 11,405 girls, besides 41 private schools attended by 3,558 boys, 
and 26 private schools for girls with 1,355 pupils. Medium instruc- 
tion is given in the schools called Hellenic and in the Gymnasia, 
the first equivalent to the three lower classes, and the second to 
the four upper classes of a French college or Lycée. In 1874 there 
were 136 Hellenic schools where 7646 pupils were instructed by 
280 teachers, and 18 Gymnasia with 120 professors and 2460 pupils. 
Besides these public establishments, there are 18 Lycées or board- 
ing schools for boys with 748 pupils, and 15 boarding schools for 
girls with 122 pupils: these are kept by private individuals, but 
subject to the control of the State. There were also five naval, 
one military, one polytechnic, one superior seminary and three 
lower ones, and the Royal Marine School, in all twelve establish- 
ments with 85 professors and 681 pupils. The supreme and high- 
est grades of instruction, the University, which in the first ten 
years of its existence, ending in 1874, had only three hundred stu- 
dents, in 1874 was attended by no less than 1352 students in the 
different departments, which are presided over by 53 professors 
and 24 tutors. The grand total, including private schools for very 
young children which are not subject to the control of the State, 
gives 1,394 establishments of various degrees, with an attendance 
of 93,588 pupils. The report complains of the deficiencies of 
many of the schools, some of which are established in places where 
thé population 1s too scanty to give them a proper support. Suffi- 
cient attention is not always given to the choice of proper teachers, 
and the inspection of the different establishments has not thus far 
been executed with the strictness and thoroughness that the case 
demands. Efforts are however making, on the part of the author. 
ities, to remedy these and other deficiencies, and to bring the 
schools up to the proper standard of efficiency. It will be ob- 
served that in the above enumeration no mention is made of nor- 
mal schools, or of any provision by which the teachers, male and 
female, may obtain that special training and instruction which is 
now considered so essential to success in that career. It is not 
stated either whether Greece possesses any journals devoted to the 
interests of education. 


ITAL Y.—ELEMENTARY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS.—In the month 
of July there was opened at London a public exhibition of paint- 
ings and other artistic productions, a great many of which by Ital- 
ian artists, for the benefit of the model schools founded at Naples 
by Madam Calio Schwabe, with the codperation of the Italian gov- 
ernment. In consequence of the suppression of the convents and 
other institutions of charity, so called, a number of indigent per- 
sons were thrown upon the world who preferred begging to labor ; 
and the best antidote to such an evil condition, was thought to be 
the foundation of elementary industrial schools, which might trans- 
form poor, vagabond children into intelligent operatives. The 
Italian government, cordially codperating with the philanthropic 
lady above named, has granted, rent free, the use of the Medical 
College in Naples, a building of considerable size, together with a 
grant of 30,000 /ire toward the expenses of installation ; she her- 
self devoting her own substance and her personal exertions for the 
success of this benevolent object. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL GARDEN AT RomE.—The sculptor and en- 


studies, and the cultivation and refinement of his taste. 
casion of the publication of this edition is given in the following 


entitled to distinguished considerations, to have the parts included 


a plan was presented at Vienna in 1845, and obtained a medal. 
His idea is to represent in a circular planimeter all the terrestrial 
superfices and the maritime profundity upon a scale proportioned 
to its vastness. He is, besides, to point out with precision the 
normal state of the indigenous vegetations in connection with the 
zone, the heights, mountains, valleys, relative seas and their 
depths, islands, banks of sand, ports, etc., and to show the lakes, 
principal streams, the sterility, the fertility, views, cascades, volca- 
noes, in activity or otherwise, the mineralogy, geology and botany. 
He proposes, likewise, to establish there the animals indigenous 
to every part of the world, and to indicate the topographical plans 
of the principal cities, the quality of the soils, the mineralological 
gradations, the divisions and boundaries of the State, etc. For 
this grandiose project, Signor Villa demands the sum of a million 
and a half of Zire, about $300,000, to which he expects the govern- 
ment, the Province, and the municipality of Rome, to contribute. 
If such a project could be carried out with anything like fidelity 
and precision, it would present a most interesting object, and 
greatly facilitate the study of geography. 

STIRRING WORDS FROM AN Epucator.—On the 4th of June, 
at Mistratta, the royal inspector of public schools, Professor Luigi 
Palmarini, delivered an address upon the occasion of the distribu- 
tion of prizes to the mast deserving scholars, from which the fol 
lowing stirring words are taken, translated from Z’ /stitutore: 
* Do you, for your part, combat egotism with a love not swollen 
with words, but fruitful in works ; to-day love your country in high 
studies and severe discipline, which educate the mind and the 
heart ; love her in your fellow-scholars who are your brothers, be- 
cause one is the history, the language, the religion, the future of 
Italy, the mother of you all; love her in the teachers and educa- 
tors, who with a faithful hand guide you upwards through the 
pathway of virtue and knowledge ; love and venerate her in the 
parents whose whole life is bound up in yours, and promise to 
render their old age serene and proud ; to-morrow, having become 
citizens, you shall love her in your respect for the laws, in the 
jealous custody of your rights, in the scrupulous fulfillment of your 
duties. Love your country; that love inspires in man the most 
noble and generous sentiments; love her with all the powers of 
your soul, and let her be for you and your descendants, united, 
free, and independent.” 


New Publications. 


THE MASK oF Comus. By John Milton. Edited with copious 
Explanatory Notes, and with Exercises in Synonyms, for the use 
of Classes in Reading, Analysis, and Parsing; by Homer B. 
Sprague, A.M., Ph.D., late principal of the Adelphi Academy, 
and formerly professor of Rhetoric in Cornell University. New 
York: J. W. Schermerhorn & Co. ; 1876. 


This edition of Comus shows clearly the bent of the editor’s 
The oc- 


brief preface : “A strong desire has been expressed, in quarters 


in the Masterpieces in English Literature, bound up separately, for 
class use in reading, analysis, parsing, and rhetorical criticism.” 
Two pages of the work are occupied with an account of the prin- 
cipal facts in the life of Milton, and this is followed by a statement 
of the origin of the story on which Comus is founded. 

The numerous explanatory notes constitute the most important 
feature of Mr. Sprague’s edition of this poem. On the title, 
“Comus: A Mask,” is the following: ‘The Mask, or Masque, 
was a dramatic performance which, on account of the allegorical 
person introduced, required the actors to be masked. ‘Taine Says : 
Ben Johnson was the great, the inexhaustible inventor of masques, 
a kind of masquerades, ballets, poetic dances, in which all the mag- 
nificence and imagination of the English Renaissance are dis- 
played. The Greek gods and all the ancient Olympus ; the mythic 
personages whom the artists of the time delineate in their pictures ; 
the antique heroes of popular legends ; all worlds, the actual, the 
abstract, the divine, the human, the ancient, the modern, are 
searched by his hand, brought on the stage to furnish costumes, 
harmonious groups, emblems, songs, whatever can excite, intoxi- 
cate, the artistic sense.” 

We give one other note, the last in the book, which shows the 
method the eelitor would have pursued in the study of the poem. 
“ Write out the story of Comus. To what extent was Milton in- 
debted to Fletcher and other poets for the plan or leading thoughts ? 
What can you say of the species of composition called masques ? 
Point out the beauties or blemishes in this poem, Write out a 
statement of the origin and the exhibition of this Masque. Itis 
the fashion with modern critics, Taine, Froude, White, and others, 
to disparage and even censure the appearance of any didactic pur- 
pose in a poem; to count it a blemish; and to regard as a great 
merit the fact that a poet is careless of the moral lesson his work 
conveys. Try Comus by this standard, and write your views of 
such a criterion. Is it matter of commendation in Shakespeare 
that he ‘carries his persons indifferently through right and wrong ?” 
Write an essay on Milton’s boyhood and youth; one on him as a 
politician ; as a reformer ; as a poet ;—one on his blindness ; on 
his marriages ; on his place in English literature ; on Milton as a 


Puritans ? What intimations does he give in youth or early man- 
hood, of his intention to write a great poem? (These themes for 
essays are intended as suggestions to teachers, who should be fer- 
tile in devising and ingenious in selecting others, The student 
should be encouraged especially to rely upon his own investiga- 
tions, and not to accept facts or principles at second-hand.)” 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—J. H. Coates & Co, have in press Essays in Literary Criticism, 
by Richard Holt Hutton, leading editor of the London Spectator, 
The essays are upon the character and writings of Goethe, Haw- 
thorne, Wordsworth, Arthur Hough Clough, George Eliot, and 
Matthew Arnold. ‘To Mr. Hutton’s literary talent is principally 
due the success of Zhe Spectator, and he is spoken of by Dr. Ap- 
pleton, editor of the London Academy, as “ the ablest man in Eng- 
land in his own field.” His clearness and depth of thought, deli- 
cacy of analysis and felicity of expression are very rare, and his es- 
says most attractive. 

— Mrs. Leonowen’s new book, Life and Travel in India, is 
nearly ready. It contains about thirty illustrations, and aims to 
give a correct picture of life in that country, 

— The Comte de Paris has become a member of the Southern 
Historical Suciety, and has been elected an honorary member of 
the Pennsylvania Historical Society. 


MAGASINES, ETC. 

The Popular Science Monthly (conducted by E. L. Youmans), for 

October, contains: The Constants of Color, by Prof. O. N. Rood 
(illustrated) ; Modern Philosophers on the Probable Age of the 
World; The Local Distribution of Plants and the Theory of 
Adaptation, by Lester F. Ward, A.M. ; Observing the Interior of 
the Eye, by Prof. Julius Bernstein (illustrated) ; Science and Re- 
ligion as Allies, by James T, Bixby; Nature of the Invertebrate 
Brain (1), by Prof. H, Charlton Bastian (illustrated) ; Modern Sci- 
entific Geography, by Dr. Hermann J. Klein (illustrated); Preda- 
tory and Industrial Societies, by Herbert Spencer (illustrated) ; 
Organized Homesteads and Households, by Wm. F. Channing, 
M.D.; Relation of Hospitals to Pauperism, by W. Gill Wylie, 
M.D. ; Sketch of George Henry Lewes (with portrait) ; Corres- 
pondence. 
Monday Morning is the title of a little serial sheet of four 
pages, prepared as a reading exercise for the young folks in our 
schools. The selectious will charm the children, as they are pleas- 
ant stories prettily illustrated, and poems, such as “ The Pig and 
the Hen,” by Alice Cary; ‘‘ With All Your Might,” etc. We 
think our teachers will be glad to examine and use this delightful 
reading exercise. It is published by Henry Holt & Co., New 
York. Specimen copies will be sent to applicants. 

Taintor's Route and City Guides.—New York to Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington ; also Erie Railway. Published by 
Taintor Bros., Merrill & Co, Price 25 cents each. 

— The Tilden Enterprise is but the reflex of the enterprising 
school at West Lebanon, with the masterly spirit of Prof. Orcutt 
at the head of it. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Freeman’s Historical Course for Schools.” History of the 

United States, by J. A. Doyle, with maps illustrative of the acqui- 
sition of territory and the increase of population, by Francis A. 
Walker, professor of Hist. and Polit. Econ. in Sheffield Sci. 
School of Yale College. New York: Henry Holt & Co, 
A Latin Grammar for Beginners: combining the Analytic and 
Synthetic methods, containing the inflections, the more important 
principles of Syntax, exercises, models for Parsing and Analysis, 
and Vocabulary. By S. Z. Ammen, A.M. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co.; F. W. Christern. Boston: Schoenhof & Moellar. 

Primary Speller. By E. A. Sheldon, A.M., Ph.D., principal of 
the Oswego State Normal and Training School ; author of Shel- 
don’s Readers, &c., &c. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 


Goethe’s Roman Elegies: translated into English verse in the 
original meter, by L. Noa. Boston: Schoenhof & Moellar, for- 
eign booksellers. 

New School History of the United States of America, and A 
Grammar School History of the United States, from the earliest dis- 
covery of America to the present time. By J. S. Blackburn, prin- 
cipal of Potomac Academy, Alexandria, Va., and W. N. McDon- 
ald, A.M., principal of Male High School of Louisville, Ky. 
Eighth edition; revised. Baltimore- W.C. Dulauy & Co. 


‘Publisher's Notes. 


Agents Wanted in every town and county in the United 
States, to canvass for THE NEW-ENGLAND. Address the Pub- 
lisher, stating references. Good commissions, 

Successful Houses advertise, for advertising is an element of 
their success, 

Read our advertising columns, 
need in the school room. 
Dwyer’s School Furnishing Agency, in New York, will 
furnish catalogues of goods, This is a most reliable house. 
Dulany & Co., Baltimore, publish new Histories of the United 
States. Our readers will do well toexaminethem. “ The Scholars’ 
Companion,” a cut of which appears in our columns, is a neat and 


compact holder for desk utensils, You will get your money’s 
worth. 


You will find something you 


gineer Ignazio Villa, has presented to the Italian Ministry, the 


schoolmaster; on Paradise Lost; on his imitators, Compare 


. Engraving well done by Colgan & Winther, on School street, 
oston, 
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CHILSON’S FURNACES AND 


Chilson's Wrought or Plate-Iron Furnace, 1876.|Chilson’s Patent Standard Cone Furnace, 1876, 


THE CENTENNIAL, 


(FOR BRICK SETTING.) 


Sizes suited for all classes of Buildings. 


Special attention is invited to my new, splendid, and substantial Arlington Cooking Range. For setting in brick-work this Range has no equal in this country, 
Also, my entirely new and greatly improved Arlington Portable Range should be seen by every housekeeper in want of strictly the best Portable Range ever made, A thoroug 
examination of all the work named in this advertisement will prove all that is claimed for this special class of work. : 

Special attention given to putting up Furnaces and Ranges, and the ventilation of buildings in any part of the country. Nothing but what is strictly first-class work is manufactured by us. 


Foundry at 
Mansfield, Mass. 


Remodeled and Greatly Improved, 


the important improvements, 
made in 1876, in my well-known 
STANDARD Cong FuRNACR, in- 
cluding my Anti - CLInkeR 
Grate, the most important im- 
provement ever made for re- 
moving clinkers and keeping a 
continuous fire; also ensuring a 
large saving in fuel. It also 
simplifies and lessens the work 
of attending the furnace. This 
celebrated furnace has had no 
rival since its first introduction, 
and, with the improvement of 
1875-6, it will be more appre- 
ciated than ever before. From 
the day this furnace was intro- 
duced into the market, the de- 
mand for it has been constantly 
il 4 increasing, until there were 

about thirty thousand of them in 
| a TE use, improvements 

1875-6 were made, 

Sizes adapted to all classes of 
bui!dings. 

This furnace has received two 
Gotp and several Si.ver Mep- 
ALS, first premiums, and the 
only Menat ever award- 
ed to any furnace in the State. 

Set either in brick- 
work, or portables in 
double sheet-iron casings. 


With this full line of wrought 
and cast-iron furnaces, I am en- 
abled to offer inducements to 


This superb Furnace will show at a 
glance the greatest improvements ever 
made in wrought or plate iron furnaces, in- 
cluding Chilson’s Anti-Clinker Grate, de- 
cidedly the best plan ever seen for removing 
clinkers and keeping a continuous fire, en- 
sures a large saving in fuel, and simplifies 
and lessons the work of attending the fur- 
nace Ithas my Sifting Grate, which moves 
on rollers, and dumps. It will show the 
most beautiful mechanical style and superior 
workmanship ever seen in a wrought-iron 
furnace. The wrought iron I have made to 
order, of the best quality of stock. They 
are warranted gas-tight. Forty years of 
thorough practical and mechanical experi- 
ence in the invention and manufacturing of 
furnaces in their various forms, of wrought 
and cast iron, enables me to know how a 
furnace should be made to accomplish the 
best results, and give the purchaser perfect 
satisfaction, and savo the money which is 
frequently worse than thrown away on fur- 
naces got up by those having no mechan- 
ical skill or practical knowledge of the busi- 


ness. Screntific theories, without practi- 
ij cal knowledge and personal experience in| 
Sur nace-making, is the cause of so much 
: loss and disappointment to purchasers of 
— furnaces 


Sizes suited to all classes of buildings set 
either in brick-work, or portables 
in double sheet-iron casings. 


With this full line of wrought and cast- 
iron furnaces, I am enabled to offer in- 4 4 
ducements to purchasers which cannot fail “ purchasers which cannot fail to 
to give perfect satisfaction both as to QUAL- ee give perfect satisfaction, both as 
ITY and PRICE. Sixes suited for all classes of Buildings. to QUALITY and PRICE. 


Warerooms, 99 & 101 Blackstone St., Boston. GARDNER CHILSON. 


For School, Society, Notary, and Corporation Seals; Office, 
Dating, and Bank Stamps. 
Address the Manufacturers, 
esigners, Engravers, an ie Sinkers 
87 3 School St., Room 6, BOSTON. 


THE ATLAS 
Health-Lift, 
The Best in the World. 


28 x 24x 20. Recommends Itself. 
Eastlake Style. 


_ INTENDING Purcuasers of any Machine are requested to 
investigate the claims of this mest PERFECT HEALTH 
LIFT before deciding. The cheapest is not the best, 
but the converse of this proposition zs true,— 


The Best is the Cheapest! 


What are the claims of the ATLas? Any and all efforts to 
overcome a fixed strain,— no matter whether dead-weight 
or lever-lifting,—gives for its results hyper-nutrition of su- 
perficial muscles at the expense of the deeper-seated ones, 
and of the nerve-centres: this means unequal development, 
or unequal power of resistance to disease. All Health Lifts 
except the ATLAas have the fatal objection above spoken of— 
nearly all claim to be elastic: their makers thus endorse the 
claims of elasticity as a factor. The ATLAs is Elasticity 
itself, for it is a spring which stands at Zero, and is com- 
pressed by lifting, hence is perfectly elastic, giving a variable 
resistence from minimum to maximum, and decreasing in 
the same ratio. This gives equal development only, by 
strengthening of nerve-centres and muscles. 

State Agents wanted. Address 


W. A. KNIGHT, M.D., 


64 tz WORCESTER, MASS. 


A Centennial Drama 
FIVE CENTURIES) in tive Acts, 


€n copies, $2.00; 25 copies, $3.75; 50 copies, $6.25 — post- 
paid. Address F. 4 Snow, 16 Hawley street, Boston. 


TEACHER FOR FALL SCHOOLS. — Many 

J country schools open about this time. 

Any in want of Teachers should apply at once to the NEW 

ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 16 Hawley 

Street, Boston. No charge is made for furnishing public 
is with teachers, F. B. SNOW, Manager. 


School Furniture. White’s Furnace. COLGAN & WINTHER, 


PLATE IRON. TRIPLE RADIATOR.) Designers, Engravers, and Die Sinkers. 
Andrews Patent. TRIUMPH ” An experience of twenty-eight (yaad 


SEALS, PRESSES, STAMPS, RIBBONS. 
4 First-class Work Only. 
KS years warrants us in presenting 
DES and SEATS j this to the public. 


Designs and Estimates on —— 
UNEQUALED FOR It has more power and heating 87 3 School St., Room 6, BOSTON. 
COMFORT and DURABILITY | cafacity than any other Furnace 


ke MAPS, GLOBES, &c. in the market. 


For ease of management, free- Joseph Gillott’s 


we Also Church Pews, Pulpits, Settees,|dom from eas, S HK L P HK N S 
economy in \ as no eq 

| ,The Radiating surface is Of the Old Standard Quality. 
0. D. CASE & CO., Hartford, Conn. | ¢Zaring. The Flues cannot , . 

Or E. B. BRIDGMAN, filled or choked up with coal, and Joseph Gillott’s, sescriptive 
157 Washington St., BOSTON. 52 | the ashes which may accumulate Cinidaied Desi and No. 
The well known origina! and popular Numbers, 
Il Grades of PRIMARY SCHOOLS, |CLINKER SHAKING AND 303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


One Hundred Questions Answered in Ten Minutes, 2nc\Aanaie, which can'be oper: Fume xs, x87s. With most of his 
ated by ANY PERSON, and cannot be carelessly thrown out of 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


“Miss Wallcut’s ‘ Numeral Card’ strikes me as being the | place or turned bottom-side up. Has the most capacieus 
best thing of the kind I have seen.”—Yohn D. Philbrick. |"4sh-pi, with adjustable Sifting Grate, ever made. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 
USED in the past Primary and GRAMMAR ScHoots in| AN EXAMINATION WILL SATISFY ANY ONE OF ITS MERIT. 
Boston. Price $4.00 Pc hundred. Address orders (prepaid) | ¢g7~ Estimates for Heating and Ventilating all classes of 
to ANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. Springfield St., Boston, | buildings furnished on application. 
or THompson & Brown, 25 and 29 Cornhill. GEO. W. WHITE & CO., 


79 2z Nos. 64 and 66 Union Street, BOSTON. 
H. B. & W. 0. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


‘Traps Maxx, 


in them can be easily and surely 


Numeral Cards combined ANTE 


Penny Songs 


FOR 
APPARAT US, Original and Brilliant. Used by Teachers in every part 
the country. Complete sets 25 cents. OF EDUCATION 
53 2 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


A. CG. WHITCOMB’S SCHOOL FURNITURE Manu 
No. 73 Fulton Street, BOSTON. . 


[The above Engraving represents eight lines of School Desks, suitable for all ages of Scholars, from 4 years upWards.] 

The attention ef School Committees, Teachers, and of cthem in ems of Oot Furniture, is invited to the SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK which has been perfected 

thoroughly tested through thirty years experience. e 
ORIGINAL BOSTON SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK,’’ 

stood experience given entire satisfactien in every instance. Purchasers of School Furniture are cautioned against the “Combination” and “F ” Seats, 
has stood the test of experitecs that bave tried and condemned them. Send fer Catalogue and Price List. A. G. MB. 


SCHOOL DESKS, SEATS, TEACHERS’ DESKS, SETTEES, &c., constantly on hand. 


>. 
| — 
te ’ Writing Inks, 
| 
| | actory, 
eve. 
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Use the Best Histories 


IN YOUR SCHOOL. 


Ours are so acknowledged by ALL 
“Live Teachers.” Send for Speci- 
“men Copies at Half-price. 


HISTORIES UNITED STATES 


By J. S. BLACKBURN, | 
Principal of Alexandria High School, Virginia, 

Anp W. N. McDONALD, 
Principal of Male High School, Louisville, Ky. 


THE “GRAMMAR SCHOOL” or PRIMARY 
HISTORY. One vol. 12mo. Cloth. 24: pp.; with 
Maps and Illustrations. $1.25. 


THE “NEW SCHOOL” HISTORY. : vol. 12mo. 
Cloth. 523 pp., with Maps and Illustrations. $1.50. 


=~ Both handsomely and substantially bound. 


Leading Features of the Works. 


1. The style of narrative combines brevity and perspicuity. 
It interests the student. 

2. The arrangement is new and attractive; being divided 
into sections; sections into paragraphs; and paragraphs are 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


811 ARCH ST7., PHILADELPHIA. 


Alsop’s Treatises on Algebra and Surveying. 
Crittenden’s Bookkeeping Series (/our treatises). 
Fiske’s Classical Literature. 

Lynd’s, Thomas's, and Oswald's Etymologies. 


FORTESCUE & CO., 
° (Successors to E. C. & J. Biddle) 


Ainsworth’s Latin and English Dictionary, and 
Anthon’s Ainsworth's Latin and English Dict’ y. 


Other valuable Text-Books are also published by the above 


D APPLETON & CO., 


Publish the following 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT - BOOKS: 


Miss Youmanse’s Botanical Series; 
Krusi’s Inventive Drawing, 
(In Four Series—Manual with each Series) 
Youmans’s New Chemistry, 
(Everything brought up to date); 
Morse’s Firat Book of Zoology ; 


firm. Send for Catalogue. 82 tf 
SH ELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 


NEW AND IMPROVED TEXT-BOOKS. 


Olney’s Arithmetics. 

Olney’s Higher Mathematics. 

Shaw’s New Series on English Literature. 
Colton’s New Geographies (complete in two books). 
Lossing’s Outline History of the U.S. 
Patterson’s Series of Spellers. 
Alden’s Science of Govt. and Citizen’s Manual. 


given appropriate topical headings. The sections are fol- 
lowed by the usual questions for review. 

3. It records facts and withholds opinions. It tells the 
truth, and fosters no bitterness. 

4 It avoidsthe monotony of numerous and tedious details. 
It strikes to the pith of things, and is fresh. 

5. The maps represent sections of the United States and 
Mexico, on which are accurately located all the battles that 
have been fought since the settlement of the country. 


*,* It has been adepted in the Public Schools of Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, and Virginia, and in very many of the first 
private Schools and Academies in Virginia, Tennessee, Ma- 
ryland, and the Carolinas, and is rapidly. meeting favor in 
all directions. 


WM. J. C. DULANY & CO., 


PuBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND STATIONERS, 


Hooker’s New Physiology. 

Dr. Haven’s & Wayland’s Works on Intellectual 
and Moral Philosophy. 

Long’s Classical Atlas. 


JAMES M. PALMER, Agz., 
Care of Lee & Shepard, BOSTON. 


& SONS, 
15 Astor Place, New York, 
Publish Prof. 8. E. WARREN'S SERIES of Preparatory, 
College, and Polytechnio-School Text-Books. 
Free-hand Geometrical Drawing and Lettering. 
Elementary Plane Problems: 


664 A—D 
JOHN WILEY 


332 West Baltimore St., 
87b BALTIMORE, MD. 


MERICAN KINDERGARTEN 
and Normal Training School 
for Mothers and Teachers. 
The 17th year will begin Monday, October 2, at 44 East 
Forty-third street, near Madison Avenue, New Y ork. 


Shades and Shadows. 


Drafting Instrum’'ts, Materials, and Operations. 


Elementary Projection or Plan and Elevation 
Drawing, with Shadows & Isometric Drawing. 


Elementary Perspective of Forms and Shadows. 


Descriptive Geometry. Complete Solutions, Large 
Figures, Examples for Practice. 


Concisely comprehensive. 


Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 


taught by Miss Cos, is so rapidly increasing, lessons will be 
given every afternoon, with an opportunity for practical ap- 
plication in the Kindergarten during the morning. 

With this new adaptation of the Froebel ideas to American 


wants, the possibilities of the Kindergarten are greatly in-| address as above. 


creased, the Alphabets of Color and Form are completed, | 
and the child so prepared for the Alphabet of Language, | 
that learning to read becomes a pleasure. It is a well- | 
known fact that the Froebel Gifts and Occupations are used 
more thoroughly and with better results in this than in any 


other system. A new set of material, cheap and beautifu', | adapted to individual wants in any of the above subjects, are 
and manufactured only for Miss Coz. Schools | offered by the Author. Also limited or auxiliary instruction 


arranged by 
and Families supplied. Material, also. for “ Books without 


t 
Words,” 24 vols., to be made by the children. Address Prof. S. Epwp. WARREN, 


Linear Perspective. General and Practical Problems. 
As the demand for the American Kindergarten system, as | Wachine Construction and Drawing, Gearing, 


| Stereotomy : Problems in Stone Cutting. 


alogue sent gratis on application. 


&c., &c. 


For full Descriptive Catalogue and Circulars, Terms, &c., 
Also for sale by all leading Booksellers. 


*,* J. WILEY & SONS’ new complete Descriptive ie 
81 


— 


The special advantages of private instruction 


portion of the year. 


o Institutions desiring it during an 
ewion, Mass. 84d 


Heclectic HEducational Series. 


THE BEST BOOKS AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


McGuffey’s Readers and Speller, 
Ray's Seriesfof Arithmetics, 
Ray’s New Algebras, 

Ray's Higher Mathematics, 
Eclectic Series of Geographies, 
Eclectic System of Penmanship, 
Venable’s U. S. History, 

Brown's Physiology and 


&c., 


Harvey's Graded-School Readers, 
Harvey's Graded-School Speller, 
Harvey’s Language Lessons, 
Harvey’s Elem. and English Grammars, 
White's Graded-School Arithmetics, 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, 
Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry, 
Trig. and Mensuration, 

Cc. 


The Publishers invite Special 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS AND BOOKS FOR TEACHERS’ USE. 


The prices quoted are:—I. Recurar Rerar Price. FI. Intropuction Price—For first introduction into schools 
where not already in use. IIE. Excuance Price (one-half retail price)—F or first introduction into schools in exchange 
for the corresponding old books of other series in use in the schools. 


Sampce Corres for examination with a view to first 
Officers, on receipt of the Introduction price. 


White's Manual of Arithmetic (just published ), 


Methods of Teaching, Models of Analysis, and Illustrative Solutions of Problems, 


Full Cloth, ... weds 
Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry, Peet: 
Schuyler’s Trigonometry and Mensuration,] 
Ray's Differential and Integral Calculus 

Ray’s Surveying and Navigation, oon 
Harvey's Language Lessons, 
Hepburn’s English Rheteric, 
Thalheimer’s History of England, 
Norton's Elements of Physics, .... 
Gow’s Good Morals and tle Manners, eves 
Duaffet’s French Literature, 
Krusi’s Life of Pestalozzi, tees 


Hailman’s Kindergarten Culture, @ 
Hailman’s Lectures on of Pedagogy, 
The Examiner, or Teacher's Aid 
Smart's Manual of Free Gymnastics, _.... 
Object Lessons, by Lilienthal and Allen, odes 


Payne's School [Supervision, 


A number of the Blank Forms and Reports recommended in PAYNE’S SCHOOL SUPERVISION have been 
published separately for the use of Teachers, Principals, and Superintendent. Send for descriptive circular and price-list. 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILSON 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-England Agent, 


Ne. 3 School Street, BOSTON. 


Attention to the following 


introduction, sent post-paid by mail to Teachers or School 


containing Suggestions, I. Il. 
$1.00 81.00 ~ 
1.50 1.13 
1.50 1.13 
2.25 1.69 
2.25 1.69 
~ 15 
1.25 63 
1.50 1.13 
1.15 58 
1.25 
ees 00 -15 
2.25 2.25 
50 50 
-20 
+25 25 
1.25 1.25 


, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


Science Primers; 
History Primers; 
uackenbos’s Higher Arithmetic ; 
ornell’s Physical Geography ; 
Harkness’s Latin Series. 


add: M. HENSHA 
52 22 Hawiey Street, BOSTON. 


549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


For information, and terms of a, call upon or 


Publishers. 


J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PH,LADELPHIA, PENN.. 


Publishers of 


Cutter’s New Series of Physiologies; 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics; 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series ; 
Wickersham’'s Books for Teachers ; 
Schmitz’s German Grammar ; 


Walker's Science of Wealth; 


Atwater’s Elementary Logic ; 

Lincoln-Phelps Scientific Series; 

Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World, 

Lippincott’s Dictionary ; 
&c. 


GB Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of i roduction, 
furnished on application to 
J. B. LIPPINOOTT & ©O., ablishers, 


56 uz PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BRREWER & TILESTON, 


47 Franklin Street, BOSTON, 
Publish 
Worcester’s Series of Dictionaries ; 
Worcester’s Spelling Books; 
The Franklin Readers (just completed) ; 
Hillard’s Readers ; 
Walton’s Series of Arithmetics ; 
Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Problems; 
Weber's Outlines of Universal History ; 
Seavey’& Goodrich’s History of the U. §.; 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. S. ; 
Elliot’s History of the U. 8. ; 
Hill's Geometries. 
Correspendence solicited. Address the Publishers, or 


GEO. F. PHELPS, Agent, R. W. PUTNAM, A ent, 
14 Bond St., New York. 113, 115 State St., Chicago. 


( YOWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Publish the following favorite Text-books: 
Monroe’s Readers and Spellers ; 
Warren’s New Geographies; 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series; 
Greene’s New Grammars. 
WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES receivep THE MepaL 
or Merit AT THE ViENNA ExposiITION OF 1873. 
This was the highest prize given to any Schoo! books. Mo 
other Geographies, except Von Steinwehr’s, received more 
than “honorable mention.” (See report of U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1873, page CxLvu.) 
Catalogues free. Liberal terms for introduction, and 
in exchange for old Rooks in use. 
JAMES A. BOWEN, New-England 
WALTER H. FAUNCE, Agents, 
W. H. WHITNEY, | 39 Brattle-St., BOSTON. 
142 Grand-St., N. Y. 56 zz 


BUTLER & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Publish the following 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 

New American Readers and Spellers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 

Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 
Bingham’s Latin Series. 

Oxford’s Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 

Smith's English Grammar; &c., &c., &c. 


Address G. E. WHITTEMORE, 
56 az 77 and 79 Asylum St. HARTFORD, CT. 


[ EE & SHEPARD, 
78 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 
Higginson’s Youn 


PUBLISH 
Folks’ History of the U. S.; 
Underwood's British Authors; 
Underwood’s American Authors; 
Soule & Campbell's Pronouncing Handbook; 
Soule & Wheeler’s Manual of Eng. Pronunc'n ; 
Whately’s English Synonyms ; 
Tweed’s Grammar-School Speller; 
Monroe’s Readings, for Home, School, Public Readings ; 
Perry’s Manual of Bible Selections, for Public and 
Private Schools; 
The Orig’] Duntonian Syatem of Rapid Writing ; 
Methfessel’s Arithmetical mer ; 
Williams's Getting to Paris : a Book of Practice in 
French Conversation; 
The Latin-School Classics,—Parts I. and II.; 
Vose Manual for Railroad Engineers; 
Wuttke’s Christian Ethics, 2 vols. ; 
DeCoulanges’ Ancient City; or, The Institutions of 
Greece arid Rome. 
Miss Andrews’ Seven Little Sisters. 5622 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 
Anderson’s Series of School Histories, and His- 
torical Readers; 
Thomson's New Graded Series of Arithmetics ; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed & Kelloge’s Graded Lessons in English (an 
Elementary Grammar); 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Henderson's Test-Words in English Orthogra- 
phy, &c., &c. 
_ For catalogue and terms for introduction, which are very 
liberal, address the Publishers, or the following: 
ABRAM BROWN, 4A T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 
56 Madison St., Chicago. 20 Cornhill, Bosten. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
Publish NEW VORK, 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols ): 75ec. to ®14. 
The Elementary Science Series (28 vols. ready), 75c. 
The Advanced Science Series (12 vols. ready), #1.50. 
Putnam’s World’s Progress, &3.50. 
Hill’s True Order of Studies, $1.25. 

&c., &c., &c. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 


25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


Whitney's and the Joynes-Otto German, 
Sauveur’s, Otto's, and Pylodet’s French, 
Freeman’s and Yonge’s Histories, 
Bain’s and Siglar’s Grammars, 
Taine’s English Literature. 


Some good Books in other departments. 
Send for Catalogue. 61 


PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre. 
pared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SmiTH, genera! 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com- 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 
Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natura! 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 


Prang’s American Chromos. 55 
SG CRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. 


Guyot’s 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
Tenney’s Zoologies, 
Porter’s Intellectual Science, 
Hopkins’s Moral Science, 
Vere Foster's Drawing, 
Williams & Southerland’s 
Penmanship, 
And many other School Books. 


For information and terms of introduction, cal] upon or 
address the Publishers, or 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, New-Eng. Agt. 
36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 


TAYLOR & CO., 
NEW YOR 
Publish 
Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 
Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
Gray's Botanies ; &. & 
For New-England States address 


GEO. B. DAMON, 


"TAINTOR BROTHERS, 
MERRILL & CO., 


758 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 

Edwards & Webb’s Analytical Readers, 

Ellsworth’s System of Penmanship, 

Ellsaworth’s System of Bookkeeping, 

Bartley’s Improved School Records, 

EKdwards & Warren’s Analytical Speller, 

Warren’s Class-Word Speller, 

Zelie’s Critical Speller, 

Fellow’s First Steps in Grammar, 

MacVicar’s Hand- k of Arithmetic, 

Kingsbury & Graley’s School Songs, Happy Hours, 

MacElrath’s Dictionary of Commerce, 


For descriptive circulars and information, address 
TAINTOR BROS. MERRILL & CO., 


56 32 Cernhill, Boston. 


63 758 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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